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GENERAL  PREFACE 


The  ecumenical  and  missionary  movements  of  our  time  are 
converging  in  the  conviction  that  the  whole  Church  is  com- 
missioned to  bring  the  whole  Gospel  to  the  whole  world.  In 
intercession  and  mutual  aid,  in  concerted  endeavors  of  thought 
and  action,  the  churches  are  beginning  to  grow  together  as 
members  of  the  one  body.  They  are  realizing  the  meaning  of 
solidarity — solidarity  with  sister-churches  in  need,  with  men 
in  distress.  They  are  engaging  in  the  difficult  art  of  learning 
from  one  another. 

Growth  in  fellowship  and  in  imaginative  understanding  of 
common  needs  and  common  tasks,  however,  does  not  come  by 
itself.  It  involves  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  Christian  world 
scene.  It  involves  the  ability  to  see  and  to  appraise  the  situa- 
tion of  one’s  own  Church  in  the  context  of  the  Church  Uni- 
versal. 

The  present  series  of  ecumenical  Surveys  should  provide 
both  an  instructive  and  inspiring  source  of  information  for 
every  person  who  is,  or  ought  to  be,  concerned  with  Christian 
world  affairs.  In  these  documents  a rather  unusual  attempt  has 
been  made  to  ascertain  the  general  patterns  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion that  seem  to  emerge  in  the  manifold  battlefronts,  forward 
movements,  and  also  failures  and  weaknesses,  of  ecumenical 
Christendom  today.  The  immediate  purpose  of  their  prepara- 
tion has  been  to  provide  background  information  for  the  Sec- 
ond Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  at  Evan- 
ston, Illinois,  U.S.A.,  August,  1954.  But  since  they  present  a 
conspectus  of  areas  of  church  life  which  are  of  continuing 
and,  indeed,  growing  importance,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will 
remain  useful  for  years  to  come  as  guidebooks  that  open  up 
wider  horizons  for  the  Christian  advance. 
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iv  General  Preface 

The  program  of  the  Evanston  Assembly  encompasses  an 
exceptional  range  of  subjects,  each  of  which  presents  issues 
of  the  most  immediate  urgency  and  import  for  mans  life  today. 
It  is  focused  on  the  great  affirmation  of  faith: 

CHRIST — THE  HOPE  OF  THE  WORLD 

In  this  overarching  perspective  it  seeks  to  illumine  the  prob- 
lems and  responsibilities  confronting  the  contemporary  Church 
in  six  particular  fields: 

Faith  and  Order — Our  Oneness  in  Christ  and  Our  Disunity 
as  Churches. 

Evangelism — The  Mission  of  the  Church  to  Those  outside 
Her  Life. 

Social  Questions — The  Responsible  Society  in  a World 
Perspective. 

International  Affairs — Christians  in  the  Struggle  for  World 
Community. 

Intergroup  Relations — The  Church  Amid  Racial  and  Ethnic 
Tensions. 

The  Laity — The  Christian  in  His  Vocation. 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council,  when  laying 
the  groundwork  at  its  meeting  in  1951,  asked  the  Study  De- 
partment Committee  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  co-ordi- 
nation and  supervision  of  the  study  preparations.  An  Advisory 
Commission  on  the  Main  Theme,  appointed  by  the  Central 
Committee  and  consisting  of  some  thirty  Christian  thinkers 
widely  representative  of  different  churches  and  theological  out- 
looks, has  held  three  annual  meetings  and  produced  a report 
for  discussion  by  the  Assembly.  In  1952  the  Central  Committee 
appointed  a Preparatory  Commission  for  each  of  the  six  other 
topics,  to  consider  the  questions  demanding  particular  atten- 
tion by  the  Assembly  and  to  produce  three  documents:  an 
Introductory  Leaflet  for  general  study  within  the  churches;  a 
descriptive  Survey  of  recent  thought  and  activity  of  the 
churches  in  its  field;  and  a Working  Paper  to  be  submitted  to 
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the  corresponding  Assembly  Section  as  a starting  point  for  its 
deliberations.  The  Surveys  thus  take  the  place  of  the  volumes 
of  essays,  published  in  connection  with  the  First  Assembly  at 
Amsterdam  in  1948. 

In  their  present  form  the  Surveys  are  the  outcome  of  an  ex- 
tensive program  of  fact-finding  and  of  consultation  with  de- 
nominational and  interdenominational  agencies  and  individual 
correspondents  in  many  lands.  During  well  over  a year,  the 
officers  of  the  Commissions  and  the  Study  Department  staff 
have  been  engaged  in  the  complicated  and  often  baffling  task 
of  collecting  and  digesting  source  data.  The  responses  to  the 
questionnaires  and  queries  which  were  sent  out  have  been 
uneven,  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality.  The  process  has  re- 
vealed how  inadequately  equipped  the  churches  still  are 
when  it  comes  to  investigating,  and  realistically  assessing, 
facts  and  trends  in  their  own  situation.  Yet,  judging  from  the 
wealth  of  statements  and  reports  received  ( some  of  them  well 
deserving  separate  publication  in  full),  it  would  appear  that 
the  usefulness  of  such  synoptic,  ecumenical  surveys  has  been 
fully  recognized. 

Drafts  of  the  Surveys  were  scrutinized  and  partly  revised  at 
meetings  of  the  Commissions  held  in  or  near  Geneva  in  August, 
1953.  On  the  instruction  of  the  Commissions,  final  editing  was 
subsequently  undertaken  by  officers  and  staff,  who  in  several 
instances  faced  the  painful  task  of  drastically  reducing  valu- 
able material  in  order  to  keep  within  the  allotted  limits  of 
Space.  Time  has  not  permitted  resubmission  of  the  present  texts 
to  the  members  of  each  Commission  concerned  for  approval. 

It  is  appropriate  to  acknowledge  here  the  great  debt  of 
thanks  which  is  due  to  all  those  who  in  various  ways  have 
shared  in  this  co-operative  venture — the  many  contributors  of 
source  materials;  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Preparatory 
Commissions;  the  substitutes  and  consultants  who  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  Commissions  in  August,  1953,  when  the 
draft  Surveys  were  discussed;  and  last  but  not  least  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Study  Department  Committee. 
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This  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Surveys  have  been 
produced  will  make  it  evident  that  they  may  not  be  taken  as 
expressing  the  position  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  on 
the  matters  under  review.  Rather,  they  are  intended  to  present 
background  material  for  the  Assembly.  Such  value  and  author- 
ity as  they  possess  is  intrinsic.  It  lies  in  the  measure  in  which 
they  acutely  discern  the  facts  and  signs  of  the  Christian  world 
scene,  lift  major  issues  into  prominence,  and  thus  offer  sign- 
posts for  the  pilgrim  Church. 

Henry  P.  Van  Dusen,  New  York 
Chairman  of  the  Study 
Department  Committee 
Nils  Ehrenstrom,  Geneva 
Director  of  the  Study 
Department 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Second  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in 
1954  provides  an  excellent  occasion  for  the  Churches1  partici- 
pating in  the  ecumenical  movement  to  render  a provisional 
account  of  their  stewardship  of  beliefs,  doctrines,  ideas  and 
attitudes  which  refer  to  the  urgent  problems  of  Christian  unity. 
A very  great  amount  of  thinking,  discussing  and  writing  on 
the  complex  subject  of  unity  has  been  done  during  recent 
years,  particularly  since  the  World  Council  of  Churches  was 
established  in  1948  at  the  First  Assembly  in  Amsterdam.  While 
many  of  the  old  barriers  to  a living  expression  of  Christian 
unity  are  still  standing  erect  and  defiant,  there  are  some  which 
have  been  attacked  and  partially  overcome  by  the  thrusts  of 
new  and  vigorous  appreciation  for  the  will  of  Jesus  Christ,  that 
His  Church  should  be  one  flock.  That  we  are  able  to  perceive 
such  advance  in  the  struggle  against  discord  and  estrangement 
is  a privilege  for  which  all  Christians  should  be  grateful  to 
God.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  give  earnest  attention  to  the 
formidable  obstacles  to  unity  which  still  persist  within  the 
Church  at  large. 

This  Survey  has  been  prepared  in  anticipation  of  the  Second 
Assembly  as  a report  to  the  Churches  on  current  thinking 
regarding  the  problem  “Our  Oneness  in  Christ  and  Our  Dis- 
unity as  Churches.”  This  is  the  title  which  was  chosen  at  Lund, 
Sweden,  in  1952  for  the  study  of  questions  of  Faith  and  Order 
by  one  of  the  six  Sections  at  the  Second  Assembly.  The  title  is 

1 Throughout  this  survey  the  word  “Church”  is  used,  not  only  in 
reference  to  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  but  also  to 
those  numerous  bodies  which  are  associated  to  form  the  World  Council 
of  Churches.  No  particular  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  implied  in  this  usage. 
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unavoidably  paradoxical.  It  rightly  asserts  the  essential  and 
indestructible  unity  of  the  People  of  God  who  are  united  by 
Jesus  Christ  as  members  of  His  Body.  At  the  same  time  it 
indicates  how  Christians  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
being  divided  into  many  confessions  and  communions.  Respon- 
sible Christians  need  to  have  a comprehensive  understanding 
of  the  conflicting  ideas  held  by  representative  Christian  leaders 
concerning  our  oneness-and-dividedness  in  the  Church.  So  far 
as  these  ideas  have  been  expressed  in  literature  and  periodicals 
available  to  the  secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and 
Order,  they  are  hereby  presented  in  terms  of  the  following  aim 
and  scope  of  the  Survey. 


A.  Aim 

( 1 ) To  know  how  representative  Christian  thinkers  of  vary- 
ing confessions,  traditions  and  communions  are  pondering  the 
fact  that  we  are  divided  as  “Churches”  even  while  always 
united  in  Jesus  Christ. 

(2)  To  understand  the  present  currents  of  thought,  belief 
and  practice  with  respect  to  the  relations  of  Churches  to  one 
another,  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  to  the  Church 
Universal. 

(3)  To  recognize  and  appreciate  the  meaning,  for  the 
Church’s  unity  and  mission,  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  world’s  hope. 

B.  Scope 

(1)  Official  statements  issued  by  church  councils,  synods, 
conferences,  etc. 

(2)  Statements  made  for  the  most  part  since  1948  by  mem- 
bers of  Churches  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

(3)  Significant  statements  made  by  recent  ecumenical  con- 
ferences, such  as  those  at  Amsterdam,  Willingen,  Lund,  and 
those  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches. 
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PRESENT  LANDSCAPE  OF  CHRISTIAN 

UNITY 


Before  any  specific  ideas  on  the  problems  of  unity  are  pre- 
sented, it  is  worth  while  to  take  a brief  but  broad  look  at  the 
actual  world  situation  in  which  the  ecumenical  movement  lives 
and  moves. 

Anyone  who  knows  the  history  of  the  Church  in  modem 
times,  since  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  cannot 
avoid  being  astonished  by  the  most  recent  trend  away  from 
the  provincialism  and  sectarianism  of  diverse  Christian  people. 
From  the  seventeenth  century  until  the  present  one,  relatively 
few  members  of  the  clergy  or  laity  had  any  interest  at  all  in 
the  fact  that  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  which  they  professed  belief,  was  actually 
fragmented  into  exclusive  and  mutually  suspicious  bodies 
called  confessions,  denominations  or  sects. 

Today  these  divisions  still  exist  and  are  plain  to  see.  But 
the  new  factor,  which  has  been  gaining  tremendous  strength 
in  our  lifetime,  is  the  growing  conviction  on  the  part  of  many 
Christian  people  that  these  ‘unhappy  divisions”  are  an  offense 
before  God  and  a violation  of  His  purpose  for  the  Church  He 
has  created  and  sustained.  This  serious  concern  for  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  thinking  of  a great  num- 
ber of  Christians  throughout  the  world,  is  surely  a matter  of 
immeasurable  significance. 

Documentation  is  not  needed  to  support  the  assertion  that 
the  problems  of  the  unity-and-dividedness  of  the  Church  are 
now  receiving  more  serious  attention  by  vaster  numbers  of 
Christians  than  ever  before.  Despite  the  fact  that  huge  seg- 
ments of  the  Church's  membership  are  still  unaffected  by  the 
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changing  climate  of  belief  and  attitude  toward  unity,  this  en- 
couraging assertion  is  vindicated  by  the  growing  volume  of 
literature,  speeches,  sermons,  conferences  and  conversations 
which  call  defenders  of  disunity  before  the  judgment  seat  and 
require  answers  to  the  ancient  question  of  St.  Paul,  "While 
there  is  jealousy  and  strife  among  you,  are  you  not  of  the  flesh, 
and  behaving  like  ordinary  men?”  ( I Cor.  3.3,  Revised  Stand- 
ard Version) 

As  the  most  dramatic  evidence  of  changing  thought  on 
Christian  unity,  facts  about  actual  unions  of  Churches  need  to 
be  noted.  Many  Christians  believe  that  church  unity  demands 
more  than  co-operative  endeavor  or  federated  organization. 
Denominational  barriers  of  any  kind,  at  least  in  a limited  geo- 
graphical area,  are  intolerable  to  them,  as  shamefully  evident 
denials  of  unity  in  Christ.  One  is  deeply  impressed,  therefore, 
in  reading  the  survey  by  Stephen  C.  Neill  entitled  Towards 
Church  Union  1937-1952,1  in  which  he  records  thirteen 
achievements  of  complete  organic  union  of  denominations; 
two  agreements  for  unconditional  intercommunion  and  two 
for  limited  intercommunion;  sixteen  progressing  negotiations 
with  a view  to  organic  union,  seven  with  the  goal  of  some 
other  kind  of  closer  fellowship,  and  six  which  are  temporarily 
suspended  or  are  abandoned.  By  such  ways  is  the  frayed  gar- 
ment of  Christ's  Church  being  mended  in  our  time. 

Another  sign  of  the  degree  to  which  the  attitudes  of  Chris- 
tians toward  members  of  other  confessions  are  being  trans- 
formed is  the  increasing  number  of  councils  of  Churches  to  be 
found  in  many  nations.  These  are  so  numerous  and  so  diversi- 
fied in  constituency  that  no  generalized  description  can  apply 
to  all.  In  most  instances  their  expressed  purpose  is  to  find 
opportunities  whereby  many  Churches  can  work  together  on 
projects  of  mutual  concern.  In  lands  where  there  are  large 
numbers  of  denominations,  as  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  co-operative  action  of  Churches  in  local 

1 Faith  and  Order  Commission  papers  No.  11,  S.C.M.  Press,  Lon- 
don, 6s. 
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communities  has  been  deemed  a necessity,  and  hundreds  of 
city  councils  of  Churches  now  exist. 

This  generation  has  likewise  beheld  the  rapid  growth  of 
national  ecumenical  councils  or  committees.  While  the  older 
organizations,  such  as  the  National  Christian  Council  of  India, 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.,  the 
Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation  and  the  British  Council 
of  Churches  continue  to  thrive,  many  important  new  councils 
have  been  formed  in  recent  years.  Among  these  may  be  noted 
such  examples  of  growing  Christian  fellowship  as  the  Joint 
Committee  ( Arbeitsgemeinschaft ) of  Christian  Churches  in 
Germany,  the  Ecumenical  Council  in  the  Netherlands,  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  in  Indonesia,  the  Hungarian 
Ecumenical  Committee,  etc.  The  bare  fact  that  such  councils 
are  being  constituted  anew  in  the  present  time  and  are  gaining 
participants  is  not  to  be  taken  lightly.  It  is  a primary  evidence 
of  the  growing  concern  for  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

Above  the  local  and  national  levels,  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment takes  on  world- wide  organizational  forms.  Certain  de- 
nominations or  confessions — the  Lutheran,  Methodist,  Congre- 
gational, Anglican,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Disciples  of  Christ — 
have  gathered  their  Churches  into  international  alliances. 
Whether  these  alliances  will  serve  the  purposes  of  church 
unity  or  of  confessional  self-sufficiency  depends  upon  the 
attitudes  of  their  leaders  and  constituent  churches. 

In  the  sphere  of  genuine  ecumenical  fellowship  among 
Christians  of  160  different  church  bodies  of  many  nations  and 
traditions  stands  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Officially 
constituted  in  1948  after  preparatory  labors  lasting  more  than 
a decade,  this  organization  is  bringing  diverse  Churches  into 
common  studies  and  projects  which  serve  the  cause  of  unity 
and  strengthen  the  Churches  in  their  evangelistic  mission. 

Also  rich  in  its  influences  is  the  International  Missionary 
Council.  Having  membership  of  missionary  societies  and 
Christian  councils  of  more  than  thirty  countries,  and  carrying 
the  experience  of  over  forty  years'  activity,  the  I.M.C.  is  a 
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most  effective  instrument  of  the  Churches  for  the  co-operative 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  all  people.  There 
are  also  various  other  world-wide  Christian  organizations 
which  are  considered  part  of  the  ecumenical  movement  in  a 
broad  sense. 

It  is  the  accepted  practice  for  participants  in  the  organiza- 
tions described  above  to  speak  of  their  councils  and  federa- 
tions as  aspects  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  However,  recog- 
nition must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  millions  of  Christians 
belong  to  churches  which  are  technically  outside  this  move- 
ment. Certain  great  Church  bodies  remain  aloof  for  doctrinal 
reasons  which  prevent  collaboration:  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  the  Missouri  Synod 
Lutheran  Church,  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  (U.S.A.), 
as  well  as  dozens  of  smaller  ones.  Although  there  are  very 
small  groups  in  each  of  these  which  maintain  cordial  and 
fruitful  relations  with  Christians  outside  their  Churches  (and 
this  is  a hopeful  sign  not  to  be  underestimated),  the  majority 
of  members  remain  in  isolation,  either  indifferent  towards  the 
tragedy  of  division  or  convinced  that  they  possess  already  the 
fullness  of  the  Church’s  truth. 
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THE  CHURCH,  THE  CHURCHES,  AND 
THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 


The  World  Council  of  Churches  could  not  have  taken  form 
if  it  were  not  for  one  fact  of  profound  importance.  Separated 
Christians  had  become  increasingly  conscious  of  a deep  unity 
with  one  another  in  Christ.  This  awareness  drove  them 
steadily  toward  more  adequate  expression  of  that  fundamental 
unity  given  them  by  the  Lord.  Whenever  these  separated 
Christians  met  as  representatives  of  their  churches,  they  en- 
countered serious  problems  of  differing  aspects  of  faith  and 
practice;  but  the  fact  of  unity  in  Christ  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  meet  in  common  despite  these  problems.  When  such 
meetings  eventually  led  to  the  formation  of  the  World  Council 
in  1948,  the  Churches  found  themselves  obliged  to  think 
afresh  about  their  relations  to  one  another  on  the  basis  of  their 
common  belief  in  the  one  Church  of  Christ.  They  were  also 
compelled  to  inquire  into  the  theological  significance  of  the 
relationships  they  had  created  by  forming  the  Council,  and 
further,  to  reflect  on  the  theological  meaning  of  the  Council 
itself.  In  respect  to  these  general  problems,  we  shall  consider 
some  of  the  prevailing  attitudes  of  the  churches  represented 
in  the  Council. 

Concerning  the  inevitable  question  of  the  World  Council's 
authority  relative  to  member  Churches,  the  Assembly  at  Am- 
sterdam adopted  the  following  clear  resolution: 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  is  composed  of  Churches  which 
acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour.  They  find  their 
unity  in  Him.  They  do  not  have  to  create  their  unity;  it  is  the 
gift  of  God.  But  they  know  that  it  is  their  duty  to  make  common 
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cause  in  the  search  for  the  expression  of  that  unity  in  work  and  in 
life.  The  Council  desires  to  serve  the  Churches  which  are  its  con- 
stituent members  as  an  instrument  whereby  they  may  bear  witness 
together  to  their  common  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  cooperate 
in  matters  requiring  united  action.  But  the  Council  is  far  from  de- 
siring to  usurp  any  of  the  functions  which  already  belong  to  its 
constituent  Churches,  or  to  control  them,  or  to  legislate  for  them, 
and  indeed  is  prevented  by  its  constitution  from  doing  so.  More- 
over, while  earnestly  seeking  fellowship  in  thought  and  action  for 
all  its  members,  the  Council  disavows  any  thought  of  becoming 
a single  unified  church  structure  independent  of  the  Churches 
which  have  joined  in  constituting  the  Council,  or  a structure  dom- 
inated by  a centralised  administrative  authority. 

The  purpose  of  the  Council  is  to  express  its  unity  in  another  way. 
Unity  arises  out  of  the  love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  which,  binding 
the  constituent  Churches  to  Him,  binds  them  to  one  another.  It  is 
the  earnest  desire  of  the  Council  that  the  Churches  may  be  bound 
closer  to  Christ  and  therefore  closer  to  one  another.  In  the  bond 
of  His  love,  they  will  desire  continually  to  pray  for  one  another  and 
to  strengthen  one  another,  in  worship  and  in  witness,  bearing  one 
another’s  burdens  and  so  fulfilling  the  law  of  Christ.1 

This  resolution  stated  very  concisely  that  the  Council  could 
never  usurp  powers  which  inhere  in  member  Churches  nor 
mold  them  by  coercion  into  an  artificially  unified  structure. 
Moreover,  it  declared  the  intention  of  providing  the  means 
whereby  the  churches  might  discover  and  manifest  the  basic 
unity  already  given  to  them  by  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  went 
no  further. 

There  was  taking  place  already,  however,  a serious  discus- 
sion  on  the  significance  of  the  Council  for  the  Churches’  rela- 
tions to  one  another.2  By  1950  the  discussion  had  led  to  the 
formulation  of  a paper  which  was  received  by  the  Central 
Committee,  meeting  in  Toronto.  This  document  prompted  a 
debate  which  laid  bare  some  of  the  most  fundamental  cleav- 

1 The  First  Assembly  of  the  W.C.C.  Official  Report,  p.  127. 

2 See  The  Universal  Church  in  God's  Design,  pp.  177-99,  by  W.  A. 
Visser ’t  Hooft. 
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ages  which  still  separate  churches  from  one  another,  and 
which,  accordingly,  amounted  to  the  most  vivid  “ecumenical 
encounter”  experienced  by  the  committee  members.  As  the 
General  Secretary  later  wrote: 

During  the  course  of  that  searching  discussion,  there  were  mo- 
ments of  anxiety  when  it  seemed  that  the  World  Council  had  come 
to  a real  crisis  in  its  history.  But  it  proved  to  be  a crisis  unto  life, 
for  at  the  end  of  the  discussion  all  present  had  arrived  at  a deeper 
understanding  both  of  the  very  real  differences  which  exist  between 
the  member  Churches  of  the  Council  in  their  conception  of  the 
Church  and  also  of  the  not  less  real  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by 
which  these  Churches  are  brought  into  fellowship  with  each  other.3 

Because  this  “Toronto  Statement”  is  the  keystone  of  the 
present  survey,  we  quote  it  in  extensive  but  abridged  form. 
Note  well  that  this  document  is  just  a contribution  to  an  on- 
going discussion,  and  by  no  means  the  last  word  on  the  nature 
and  function  of  the  World  Council  and  the  interrelationships 
of  its  member  churches.  Rather,  it  is  a clarification  of  how 
these  relations  are,  in  fact,  now  understood  by  various 
Churches;  and  the  statement  has  been  commended  to  the 
Churches  only  for  study  and  comment.  It  reads  as  follows: 

II.  THE  NEED  FOR  FURTHER  STATEMENT 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  represents  a new  and  unprece- 
dented approach  to  the  problem  of  inter-church  relationships.  Its 
purpose  and  nature  can  be  easily  misunderstood.  So  it  is  salutary 
that  we  should  state  more  clearly  and  definitely  what  the  World 
Council  is  and  what  it  is  not. 

This  more  precise  definition  involves  certain  difficulties.  It  is 
not  for  nothing  that  the  Churches  themselves  have  refrained  from 
giving  detailed  and  precise  definitions  of  the  nature  of  the  Church. 
If  this  is  true  of  them,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  World 
Council  can  easily  achieve  a definition  which  has  to  take  account 

3 The  Ecumenical  Review,  III,  1,  p.  77. 
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of  all  the  various  ecclesiologies  of  its  member  Churches.  The  World 
Council  deals  in  a provisional  way  with  divisions  between  existing 
Churches  which  ought  not  to  be  because  they  contradict  the  very 
nature  of  the  Church.  A situation  such  as  this  cannot  be  met  in 
terms  of  well  established  precedents.  The  main  problem  is  how  one 
can  formulate  the  ecclesiological  implications  of  a body  in  which 
so  many  different  conceptions  of  the  Church  are  represented,  with- 
out using  the  categories  or  language  of  one  particular  conception 
of  the  Church.  . . . 

III.  WHAT  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  OF 
CHURCHES  IS  NOT 

( 1 ) The  World  Council  of  Churches  is  not  and  must  never  become 
a Super-Church 

It  is  not  a Super-Church.  It  is  not  the  World  Church.  It  is  not 
the  Una  Sancta  of  which  the  Creeds  speak.  This  misunderstanding 
arises  again  and  again  although  it  has  been  denied  as  clearly  as 
possible  in  official  pronouncements  of  the  Council.  . . . Each  Church 
retains  the  constitutional  right  to  ratify  or  to  reject  utterances  or 
actions  of  the  Council.  The  “authority”  of  the  Council  consists 
only  “in  the  weight  which  it  carries  with  the  Churches  by  its  own 
wisdom”  (William  Temple). 

(2)  The  purpose  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  not  to  nego- 
tiate unions  between  Churches , which  can  only  be  done  by 
the  Churches  themselves  acting  on  their  own  initiative,  but  to 
bring  the  Churches  into  living  contact  with  each  other  and 
to  promote  the  study  and  discussion  of  the  issues  of  church 
unity.  . . . 

(3)  The  World  Council  cannot  and  should  not  be  based  on  any 
one  particular  conception  of  the  Church.  It  does  not  prejudge 
the  ecclesiological  problem.  . . . 

The  Council  as  such  cannot  possibly  become  the  instrument  of 
one  confession  or  school  without  losing  its  very  raison  d'etre.  There 
is  room  and  space  in  the  World  Council  for  the  ecclesiology  of 
every  Church  which  is  ready  to  participate  in  the  ecumenical  con- 
versation and  which  takes  its  stand  on  the  Basis  of  the  Council, 
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which  is  “a  fellowship  of  Churches  which  accept  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  God  and  Saviour.”  . . . 

(4)  Membership  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  does  not  imply 
that  a Church  treats  its  own  conception  of  the  Church  as 
merely  relative. 

There  are  critics,  and  not  infrequently  friends,  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  who  criticize  or  praise  it  for  its  alleged  inherent  latitu- 
dinarianism.  According  to  them  the  ecumenical  movement  stands 
for  the  fundamental  equality  of  all  Christian  doctrines  and  concep- 
tions of  the  Church  and  is,  therefore,  not  concerned  with  the  ques- 
tion of  truth.  This  misunderstanding  is  due  to  the  fact  that  ecu- 
menism has  in  the  minds  of  these  persons  become  identified  with 
certain  particular  theories  about  unity  which  have  indeed  played 
a role  in  ecumenical  history  but  which  do  not  represent  the  com- 
mon view  of  the  movement  as  a whole,  and  have  never  been  offi- 
cially endorsed  by  the  World  Council. 

(5)  Membership  in  the  World  Council  does  not  imply  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a specific  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of  church 
unity. 

The  Council  stands  for  church  unity.  But  in  its  midst  there 
are  those  who  conceive  unity  wholly  or  largely  as  a full  consensus 
in  the  realm  of  doctrine,  others  who  conceive  of  it  primarily  as 
sacramental  communion  based  on  common  church  order,  others 
who  consider  both  indispensable,  others  who  would  only  require 
unity  in  certain  fundamentals  of  faith  and  order,  again  others  who 
conceive  the  one  Church  exclusively  as  a universal  spiritual  fellow- 
ship, or  hold  that  visible  unity  is  inessential  or  even  undesirable. 
But  none  of  these  conceptions  can  be  called  the  ecumenical  theory. 
The  whole  point  of  the  ecumenical  conversation  is  precisely  that 
all  these  conceptions  enter  into  dynamic  relations  with  each 
other.  . . . 

IV.  THE  ASSUMPTIONS  UNDERLYING  THE  WORLD 
COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 

(1)  The  member  Churches  of  the  Council  believe  that  conversa- 
tion, co-operation  and  common  witness  of  the  Churches  must 
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be  based  on  the  common  recognition  that  Christ  is  the  Divine 
Head  of  the  Body.  . . . 

Therefore,  no  relationship  between  the  Churches  can  have  any 
substance  or  promise  unless  it  starts  with  the  common  submission 
of  the  Churches  to  the  Headship  of  Jesus  Christ  in  His  Church. 
From  different  points  of  view  Churches  ask,  “How  can  men  with 
opposite  convictions  belong  to  one  and  the  same  federation  of  the 
faithful?”  A clear  answer  to  that  question  was  given  by  the  Ortho- 
dox delegates  in  Edinburgh  1937,  when  they  said:  “In  spite  of  all 
our  differences,  our  common  Master  and  Lord  is  one — Jesus  Christ 
who  will  lead  us  to  a more  and  more  close  collaboration  for  the 
edifying  of  the  Body  of  Christ.”  The  fact  of  Christ’s  Headship  over 
His  people  compels  all  those  who  acknowledge  Him  to  enter  into 
real  and  close  relationships  with  each  other — even  though  they 
differ  in  many  important  points. 

(2)  The  member  Churches  of  the  World  Council  believe  on  the 

basis  of  the  New  Testament  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  one. 

The  ecumenical  movement  owes  its  existence  to  the  fact  that 
this  article  of  the  faith  has  again  come  home  to  men  and  women 
in  many  Churches  with  an  inescapable  force.  As  they  face  the 
discrepancy  between  the  truth  that  there  is  and  can  only  be  one 
Church  of  Christ  and  the  fact  that  there  exist  so  many  Churches 
which  claim  to  be  Churches  of  Christ  but  are  not  in  living  unity 
with  each  other,  they  feel  a holy  dissatisfaction  with  the  present 
situation.  The  Churches  realize  that  it  is  a matter  of  simple  Chris- 
tian duty  for  each  Church  to  do  its  utmost  for  the  manifestation  of 
the  Church  in  its  oneness,  and  to  work  and  pray  that  Christ’s  pur- 
pose for  His  Church  should  be  fulfilled. 

(3)  The  member  Churches  recognize  that  the  membership  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  more  inclusive  than  the  membership 
of  their  own  church  body.  They  seek , therefore,  to  enter  into 
living  contact  with  those  outside  their  own  ranks  who  confess 
the  Lordship  of  Christ. 

All  the  Christian  Churches,  including  the  Church  of  Rome,  hold 
that  there  is  no  complete  identity  between  the  membership  of  the 
Church  Universal  and  the  membership  of  their  own  Church.  They 
recognize  that  there  are  church  members  “extra  muros,”  that  these 
belong  “aliquo  modo”  to  the  Church,  or  even  that  there  is  an 
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“ecclesia  extra  ecclesiam.”  This  recognition  finds  expression  in  the 
fact  that  with  very  few  exceptions  the  Christian  Churches  accept 
the  baptism  administered  by  other  Churches  as  valid.  . . . 

(4)  The  member  Churches  of  the  World  Council  consider  the  re- 
lationship of  other  Churches  to  the  Holy  Catholic  Church 
which  the  Creeds  profess  as  a subject  for  mutual  consideration. 
N evertheless,  membership  does  not  imply  that  each  Church 
must  regard  the  other  member  Churches  as  Churches  in  the 
true  and  full  sense  of  the  word. 

There  is  a place  in  the  World  Council  both  for  those  Churches 
which  recognize  other  Churches  as  Churches  in  the  full  and  true 
sense,  and  for  those  which  do  not.  But  these  divided  Churches,  even 
if  they  cannot  yet  accept  each  other  as  true  and  pure  Churches,  be- 
lieve that  they  should  not  remain  in  isolation  from  each  other,  and 
consequently  they  have  associated  themselves  in  the  World  Council 
of  Churches. 

They  know  that  differences  of  faith  and  order  exist,  but  they 
recognize  one  another  as  serving  the  One  Lord,  and  they  wish  to 
explore  their  differences  in  mutual  respect,  trusting  that  they  may 
thus  be  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  manifest  their  unity  in  Christ. 

(5)  The  member  Churches  of  the  World  Council  recognize  in  other 
Churches  elements  of  the  true  Church.  They  consider  that  this 
mutual  recognition  obliges  them  to  enter  into  a serious  con- 
versation with  each  other  in  the  hope  that  these  elements  of 
truth  will  lead  to  the  recognition  of  the  full  truth  and  to  unity 
based  on  the  full  truth. 

It  is  generally  taught  in  the  different  Churches  that  other 
Churches  have  certain  elements  of  the  true  Church,  in  some  tradi- 
tions called  “vestigia  ecclesiae.”  Such  elements  are  the  preaching 
of  the  Word,  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments.  These  elements  are  more  than  pale  shad- 
ows of  the  life  of  the  true  Church.  They  are  a fact  of  real  promise 
and  provide  an  opportunity  to  strive  by  frank  and  brotherly  inter- 
course for  the  realization  of  a fuller  unity.  Moreover,  Christians  of 
all  ecclesiological  views  have  throughout  the  world,  by  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel,  brought  men  and  women  to  salvation  by  Christ, 
to  newness  of  life  in  Him,  and  into  Christian  fellowship  with  one 
another. 
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The  ecumenical  movement  is  based  upon  the  conviction  that 
these  “traces”  are  to  be  followed.  The  Churches  should  not  despise 
them  as  mere  elements  of  truth  but  rejoice  in  them  as  hopeful 
signs  pointing  toward  real  unity.  For  what  are  these  elements?  Not 
dead  remnants  of  the  past  but  powerful  means  by  which  God 
works.  Questions  may  and  must  be  raised  about  the  validity  and 
purity  of  teaching  and  sacramental  life,  but  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  such  dynamic  elements  of  church  life  justify  the  hope 
that  the  Churches  which  maintain  them  will  be  led  into  fuller 
truth.  It  is  through  the  ecumenical  conversation  that  this  recogni- 
tion of  truth  is  facilitated. 

(6)  The  member  Churches  of  the  Council  are  willing  to  consult 
together  in  seeking  to  learn  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  what  wit- 
ness He  would  have  them  bear  to  the  world  in  His  Name. 

Since  the  very  raison  d'etre  of  the  Church  is  to  witness  to  Christ, 
Churches  cannot  meet  together  without  seeking  from  their  common 
Lord  a common  witness  before  the  world.  This  will  not  always  be 
possible.  But  when  it  proves  possible  thus  to  speak  or  act  together, 
the  Churches  can  gratefully  accept  it  as  God’s  gracious  gift  that 
in  spite  of  their  disunity  He  has  enabled  them  to  render  one  and 
the  same  witness  and  that  they  may  thus  manifest  something  of  the 
unity,  the  purpose  of  which  is  precisely  “that  the  world  may  be- 
lieve” and  that  they  may  “testify  that  the  Father  has  sent  the  Son 
to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world.” 

(7)  A further  practical  implication  of  common  membership  in  the 
World  Council  is  that  the  member  Churches  should  recognize 
their  solidarity  with  each  other , render  assistance  to  each  other 
in  case  of  need,  and  refrain  from  such  actions  as  are  incom- 
patible with  brotherly  relationships  . . . 

(8)  The  member  Churches  enter  into  spiritual  relationships  through 
which  they  seek  to  learn  from  each  other  and  to  give  help  to 
each  other  in  order  that  the  Body  of  Christ  may  be  built  up  and 
that  the  life  of  the  Churches  may  be  renewed  . . . 

V.  CONCLUSION 

None  of  these  positive  assumptions,  implied  in  the  existence  of 
the  World  Council,  is  in  conflict  with  the  teachings  of  the  member 
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Churches.  We  believe  therefore  that  no  Church  need  fear  that  by 
entering  into  the  World  Council  it  is  in  danger  of  denying  its 
heritage. 

As  the  conversation  between  the  Churches  develops  and  as  the 
Churches  enter  into  closer  contact  with  each  other,  they  will  no 
doubt  have  to  face  new  decisions  and  problems.  For  the  Council 
exists  to  break  the  deadlock  between  the  Churches.  But  in  no  case 
can  or  will  any  Church  be  pressed  to  take  a decision  against  its 
own  conviction  or  desire.  The  Churches  remain  wholly  free  in  the 
action  which,  on  the  basis  of  their  convictions  and  in  the  light  of 
their  ecumenical  contacts,  they  will  or  will  not  take. 

A very  real  unity  has  been  discovered  in  ecumenical  meetings 
which  is,  to  all  who  collaborate  in  the  World  Council,  the  most 
precious  element  of  its  life.  It  exists  and  we  receive  it  again  and 
again  as  an  unmerited  gift  from  the  Lord.  We  praise  God  for  this 
foretaste  of  the  unity  of  His  People  and  continue  hopefully  with 
the  work  to  which  He  has  called  us  together.  For  the  Council  exists 
to  serve  the  Churches  as  they  prepare  to  meet  their  Lord  who 
knows  only  one  flock. 

Far  from  a majority  of  the  160  member  Churches  of  the 
Council  have  found  it  practicable  or  desirable  to  write  official 
responses  to  the  Toronto  statement.  Of  those  which  have 
responded,  hardly  any  showed  disfavor  toward  the  statement 
as  a whole. 

In  1952,  the  Canterbury  Convocation  of  the  Church  of 
England3a  welcomed  the  statement  as  an  adequate  reply  to  cer- 
tain misinformed  critics  of  the  World  Council  who  had  un- 
justified fears  about  the  purpose  of  the  Council.  Only  the  sug- 
gestion was  made  that  the  term  “mystical  body”  in  IV,  3 be 
deleted,  because  it  is  a phrase  carrying  various  connotations 
and  no  clarification  of  its  meaning  is  there  offered. 

The  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation  gave  approval  to 
the  statement,  pointing  out  that  the  word  “Church”  as  applied 
to  member  constituents  of  the  Council  does  not  refer  to  either 
meaning  of  the  word  ekklesia  in  the  New  Testament,  but  to 

3a  Which  represents  the  clergy  of  the  Southern  of  the  two  English 
Provinces. 
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organizational  entities  of  a particular  tradition  or  confession.4 

General  acceptances,  without  critical  comment,  were  also 
received  in  1951-52  from  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
(U.  S.  A.),  the  United  Church  of  Canada,  the  Moravian 
Church  ( Bruder-Unitat ),  the  Methodist  Church  (U.  S.  A.) 
and  the  Christian  Ecumenical  Council  in  Poland.  In  Germany 
there  was  considerable  study  of  the  document  by  special  com- 
mittees of  the  various  Landeskirchen  territorial  Churches. 
Their  critical  comments  merit  attention  later  in  the  survey. 
In  general  their  attitude  is  consistent  with  that  of  the  report 
from  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Hannover: 

The  Lutheran  Church  possesses  in  the  Confessio  Augustana  VII 
and  VIII  (cf.  also  Apologia  VII)  an  expression  of  its  conception  of 
the  Church.  There  is  nothing  in  the  ecclesiological  statements  by 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  that  would  contradict  these  articles. 

Only  these  replies?  Have  not  the  other  member  Churches 
taken  care  to  answer  this  important  document?  They  have 
not;  but  this  need  not  be  considered  a lack  of  interest  on 
their  part.  Official  acceptances  are  of  much  less  importance 
than  the  numerous  studies  and  debates  on  ecclesiological  prob- 
lems which  this  document  has  stimulated.  In  connection  with 
them  we  shall  also  review  the  important  observations  and 
assertions  set  forth  by  church  groups  and  individual  writers, 
whose  concern  for  understanding  the  relationships  of  the 
Churches  to  one  another  and  to  the  one  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  may  or  may  not  have  been  aroused  by  the  Council's 
Toronto  statement. 

A.  Churches  and  the  Church 

Two  things  about  each  Church  need  to  be  known  before 
one  can  understand  its  relationship  to  other  Churches.  First, 
on  what  grounds  does  it  judge  other  Christian  bodies  to  be 
entided  to  full  recognition  as  belonging  to  the  Church?  Sec- 

4 See  footnote  on  p.  4. 
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ond,  by  what  tokens  does  it  understand  its  own  identity  as 
being  a part  of  the  true  Church? 

(1)  Four  Kinds  of  Recognition  among  Churches.  The 
Toronto  statement  rightly  explains  that  “All  the  Christian 
Churches,  including  the  Church  of  Rome,  hold  that  there  is 
no  complete  identity  between  the  membership  of  the  Church 
Universal  and  the  membership  of  their  own  Church.”5  This  is 
generally  true  as  applied  to  individual  Christians,  who  in 
virtue  of  their  Baptism  and  faith  may  be  reckoned  by  all 
Churches  as  members  somehow  of  the  Body  of  Christ.  Grant- 
ing this  degree  of  latitude  respecting  individuals,  there  are 
Churches  which  nonetheless  hold  to  the  belief  that  no  other 
corporate  entities  called  Churches  (denominations  or  com- 
munions) can  be  considered  parts  of  the  true  Church  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word. 

Other  Christian  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  are  convinced  that 
no  Church  has  the  wisdom  or  prerogative  to  pass  judgment 
upon  another.  This  is  the  business,  not  of  any  Church,  but  of 
God,  they  say,  and  hence  remove  themselves  from  the  discus- 
sion of  mutual  recognition.  Some  Lutherans,  for  example,  point 
out  that  the  very  concept  of  recognition  implies  the  idea  that 
a church  possesses  certain  essential  attributes  of  order  and 
doctrine.  Recognition  is  granted  only  to  other  bodies  pos- 
sessing the  same  attributes.  They  see  much  danger  in  this 
attitude,  because  they  emphasize,  instead  of  possession,  the 
continuing  work  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Sacraments,  Word  and 
worship.  It  is  Christ  Himself,  then,  who  gives  life  and  sub- 
stance to  a group  of  believers  and  makes  them  the  Church. 

It  is  now  obvious,  nonetheless,  that  the  Central  Committee 
was  obliged  to  pronounce  the  sentence  in  the  Toronto  state- 
ment, “.  . . membership  does  not  imply  that  each  Church  must 
regard  the  other  member  Churches  as  Churches  in  the  true 
and  full  sense  of  the  word.”6  Such  is  indeed  a fact;  but  it  is 
an  intolerable  fact  for  many  Christians,  a fact  which  causes 

5 IV,  3. 

6 IV,  4. 
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them  genuine  anguish  in  view  of  their  conviction  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  one  7 and  that  this  oneness  needs  to  be 
expressed  far  more  clearly  and  truthfully  than  it  now  is. 
Truthfully — there  is  the  difficulty!  A kind  of  unity  of  form  and 
appearance,  and  even  of  work  and  witness,  could  perhaps  be 
effected  after  some  years  of  common  action  and  negotiation. 
For  this  to  be  a unity  in  truth,  however,  which  satisfies  the 
conviction  of  all  participating  Churches  as  to  what  the  basic 
truth  is,  requires  the  painful  and  patient  processes  of  en- 
counter and  discussion  which  have  been  characteristic  of  both 
the  Faith  and  Order  movement  and  the  many  exhausting  en- 
deavors to  achieve  organic  unions  of  Churches. 

In  each  of  these  relationships  there  arise  questions  of  recog- 
nition which  are  based  upon  matters  of  faith,  ecclesiastical 
order,  worship,  or  some  combination  of  non-theological  factors. 
And  we  can  describe  these  kinds  of  recognition,  generally  but 
not  in  particular,  by  indicating  four  major  categories  of  atti- 
tude and  belief.  These  do  not  perfectly  coincide  with  denomi- 
national policies  so  we  shall  not  attempt  an  exposition  of  de- 
nominational policies  seriatim. 

(a)  FULL  RECOGNITION  OF  OTHER  CHURCHES,  WHETHER  THE 
RECOGNITION  IS  RECIPROCATED  OR  NOT.  The  Sole  test  of  Such 
recognition  is  the  confession  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  Divine 
Lord  and  Saviour.  While  variant  interpretations  of  Sacra- 
ments, ministry,  doctrine  and  church  polity  are  regarded  as 
being  of  great  importance,  they  are  not  thought  to  be  decisive. 
Open  Communion  is  the  mark  of  this  kind  of  recognition, 
there  being  restrictions  on  neither  communicants  nor  ministers 
of  other  Churches. 

Churches  holding  this  view  believe  that  their  own  distinc- 
tive practices  and  those  of  others  are  worthy  of  inclusion  in 
the  full  life  of  a Church  united.  Among  these  may  be  num- 
bered believer’s  Baptism,  congregational  autonomy,  and  vari- 
ous doctrinal  and  ethical  emphases.  But  these  are  not  made 
binding  upon  other  Churches  as  necessary  for  full  recognition. 

7 IV,  2. 
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(b)  FULL  RECOGNITION  BASED  UPON  COMMON  AGREEMENT 

on  essential  doctrine  and  order.  Without  insisting  on  uni- 
formity of  doctrine,  some  Churches  hold  that  both  agreement 
on  fundamental  doctrines  and  possession  of  mutually  recog- 
nized ministry  are  indispensable  to  full  recognition.  Such  a 
concept  is  defined  more  clearly  in  the  terms  of  the  Lambeth 
Quadrilateral,  the  Anglican  Communion's  enunciation  of  those 
essentials  on  which  church  union  may  be  based:  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  Creeds,  the  two  Sacraments  and  the  univer- 
sally recognized  ministry. 

It  is  on  the  question  of  ministry  that  an  important  diver- 
gence of  attitude  here  obtains.  For  some  who  gladly  accept 
the  four  marks  as  necessary  to  catholicity  do  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  insist  that  a particular  doctrinal  interpretation 
be  placed  upon  the  episcopal  succession  as  a condition  for 
recognition.8  This  reservation  was  written  into  the  Concordat 
of  1931  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Old  Catholic 
Church  as  follows: 

Intercommunion  does  not  require  from  either  Communion  the 
acceptance  of  all  doctrinal  opinion,  sacramental  devotion  or  liturgi- 
cal practice  characteristic  of  the  other,  but  implies  that  each  be- 
lieves the  other  to  hold  all  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Within  this  category,  but  demanding  a more  precise  under- 
standing of  the  episcopate,  are  those  whose  views  are  repre- 
sented in  the  pamphlet  Catholicity.  All  four  points  of  the 
Lambeth  Quadrilateral  are  indispensable  and  interrelated  as 
an  expression  of  the  fullness  of  the  Church's  life.  But  they 
assert: 

The  appeal  to  the  historic  Episcopate  will  mean  the  recovery  of 
the  true  place  of  the  Bishop  in  the  Church,  not  as  the  organiser 
of  a vast  administrative  machine,  but  as  a guardian  and  exponent 
of  the  faith,  as  the  bond  of  sacramental  unity,  and  as  an  organ  of 

8 Cf.  Metropolitan  Juhanon  Mar  Thoma  in  the  Ecumenical  Review,  V,  3, 
p.  293.  Also  the  position  of  the  Church  of  Sweden  with  regard  to  its 
own  episcopate. 
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the  Body  of  Christ  in  true  constitutional  relation  to  the  presbyters 
and  people.9 

A certain  elasticity  of  thought  is  therefore  to  be  expected 
among  those  whose  criteria  for  recognition  include  both  doc- 
trine and  ministerial  order. 

(c)  FULL  RECOGNITION  OF  CHURCHES  HOLDING  THE  SAME 

doctrines.  These  Churches  believe  it  necessary  for  other 
Churches  to  be  in  substantial  doctrinal  agreement  with  them- 
selves before  recognition  may  be  given  and  intercommunion 
practiced.  For  some  a particular  confession  is  considered  es- 
sential; for  others  a common  understanding  of  the  apostolic 
kerygma  and  the  Sacraments.  There  is  no  insistence  upon  uni- 
formity in  the  form  and  meaning  of  ministry  or  church  order, 
however.  And  a partial  recognition  is  granted  by  these  bodies 
to  other  Churches  whose  doctrinal  positions  approximate  but 
do  not  coincide  with  their  own. 

(d)  recognition  as  identification  only.  According  to  the 
faith  and  conviction  of  many  Christians — and  here  we  speak 
distinctly  of  the  Holy  Orthodox  Churches — there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  discussing  seriously  the  full  recognition  of  various 
Christian  bodies  which  do  not  possess  and  live  by  the  ortho- 
dox faith,  Sacraments  and  hierarchy  which  these  deem  indis- 
pensable. This  position  rules  out  neither  the  possibility  of 
recognizing  individuals'  membership  in  the  Church  nor  the 
recognition  of  certain  essential  elements  of  the  Church  in 
other  Christian  bodies. 

The  Orthodox  Churches  participate  in  the  World  Council  despite 
this  position,  because,  as  the  Oecumenical  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople declared,  “the  task  of  rapprochement  and  co-operation  be- 
tween all  the  Christian  confessions  and  organizations  is  a sacred 
obligation  and  a holy  duty,  derived  from  their  own  function  and 
mission.”10 

9 A report  presented  to  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1947, 
p.  54. 

10  Encyclical  of  January,  1952,  printed  in  The  Ecumenical  Review, 
V,  2,  p.  167. 
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These  four  conceptions  of  the  ways  in  which  other  Churches 
can  be  granted  recognition  have  been  held  tenaciously  by 
various  Churches  through  the  centuries.  Even  though  every 
confession  or  denomination  may  not  find  its  own  position 
described  accurately  by  any  one  of  the  four,  but  by  a combi- 
nation of  elements  from  two  of  them,  we  may  assume  that 
the  descriptions  of  these  four  ways  are  generally  valid.  And 
because  the  four  differ  from  one  another  so  radically,  the 
storms  of  controversy  over  church  unity  have  raged  for  many 
generations,  just  as  the  conflicting  pressures  of  the  four  winds 
cause  turbulent  weather. 

(2)  How  Churches  Understand  Themselves.  A serious  pre-  ‘ 
vailing  danger  in  Faith  and  Order  studies  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  is  that  participants  are  too  easily  satisfied  with 
“comparative  ecclesiology.”  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  for 
Churches  to  explain  themselves  to  one  another  and  seek  mutual 
understanding.  This  is  never  an  easy  thing,  and  the  compara- 
tive work  done  by  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  in  the  past 
has  been  most  valuable.11  In  the  following  pages  we  shall  pre- 
sent in  brief  form  the  distinctive  teachings  of  various  Churches 
with  regard  to  their  own  understanding  of  themselves.  This 
presentation  may  seem  too  static  and  inflexible,  failing  to 
show  what  is  dynamically  evolving  among  the  churches  in 
relation  to  one  another.  But  such  appearance  is  here  unavoid- 
able. It  must  be  noted,  moreover,  that  no  meaning  can  be 
attached  to  the  order  in  which  the  various  Churches'  views  are 
here  presented. 

(a)  Despite  membership  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
the  Church  of  Greece  and  other  ORTHODOX  Churches  stand 
firm  in  the  conviction  expressed  by  a leading  theologian  as 
follows: 

. . . there  can  be  only  One  Church  and  the  Orthodox  Catholic 
Church  has  the  conscientious  conviction  that  she  is  that  Church, 

11  See  the  very  important  volume,  The  Nature  of  the  Church,  ed. 
R.  N.  Flew,  S.C.M.  Press  and  Harper,  1952,  for  interpretations  of  the 
Churches. 
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as  prolonging  the  one  Apostolic  Church  and  preserving  unchanged 
and  without  alteration  her  teaching  and  tradition.  While  believing 
these  things,  she  does  not  hesitate  to  come  into  contact  and  com- 
munication with  the  other  Christian  Churches  and  to  form  close 
relations  with  them  and  even  to  have  negotiations  inspired  by  love 
of  unity,  participating  in  what  is  termed  the  Oecumenical  Move- 
ment of  the  Churches,  without  meaning  thereby  that  she  denies 
the  dogma  of  the  One  true  Church  or  that  she  renounces  herself, 
her  nature,  and  her  historical  position,  by  giving  up  her  claim  to 
be  the  one  true  and  visible  Church  of  Christ  on  earth.  . . . The 
Orthodox  Catholic  Church,  as  we  have  said,  believes  wholeheartedly 
that  she  is  not  one  of  the  many  historic  Christian  Churches  and 
Confessions  but  is  herself  “the”  Church  herself,  that  is,  the  “one, 
holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church,”  of  the  holy  symbol  of  the 
faith,  the  one  and  only  true  and  securely  saving  and  infallible  and 
orthodox  Church  [orthodox  without  marks  of  quotation],  the  Church 
that  holds  the  Christian  truth  in  all  fulness  and  purity  and  which 
truly,  canonically  and  uninterruptedly,  prolongs  in  a direct  line  the 
primitive  Church  founded  according  to  the  will  of  the  Tri-une  God 
by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  expanded  and  organised  by  the 
Apostles.12 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  such  rigorous  pronounce- 
ments of  Orthodox  belief  are  offered  with  a deep  measure  of 
Christian  charity.  But  love  rejoices  in  the  truth  and  the  right 
(I  Cor.  13:6)  and  the  Orthodox  Church  is  convinced  that  the 
truth  and  the  right  are  entrusted  to  and  preserved  by  her. 

This  attitude  of  the  Orthodox  Church  is  in  full  agreement 
with  article  IV,  4 of  the  Toronto  statement: 

The  member  Churches  of  the  World  Council  consider  the  rela- 
tionship of  other  Churches  to  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  which  the 
Creeds  profess  as  a subject  for  mutual  consideration.  Nevertheless, 
membership  does  not  imply  that  each  Church  must  regard  the  other 
member  Churches  as  Churches  in  the  true  and  full  sense  of  the  word. 

12 1.  Karmiris,  The  Orthodox  Catholic  Church  and  Her  Relations  with 
Other  Churches  and  with  the  World  Council  of  Churches , W.C.C.  Study 
Dept.  49E/607A  1949.  Cf.  G.  Florovsky  in  the  Ecumenical  Review,  II,  2, 
pp.  152  ff. 
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The  crucial  phrase  in  this  sentence  is  “the  true  and  full 
sense”  of  the  word  “Church.”  Here  we  encounter,  in  other 
words,  the  perennial  problem  of  the  meaning  of  the  catholicity 
or  wholeness  of  the  Church.  What  are  the  essential  character- 
istics or  marks  of  the  One  Church  Catholic,  the  lack  of  any 
of  which  prevents  a body  of  Christian  believers  from  being 
so  identified?  This  question  cannot  be  dodged  in  ecumenical 
studies,  even  though  many  would  prefer  to  circumvent  it. 

Only  a sampling  of  the  vast  amount  of  writing  on  this 
“mutual  consideration”  is  here  feasible. 

We  have  noted  already  the  position  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church.  It  understands  its  catholicity  in  terms  of  the  follow- 
ing essentials:13 

(i)  preservation  of  the  revealed  and  saving  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  the  God-Man,  as  Lord  and  Head  of  the  Church; 

( ii ) maintenance  of  the  corporate  life  of  worship  and  charity 
as  proof  of  faith; 

(iii)  retention  of  the  unbroken  Apostolic  succession  of  the 
“divinely-constituted  Hierarchy”; 

(iv)  right  interpretation  of  Holy  Tradition  and  the  canons  of 
the  seven  Oecumenical  Councils; 

(v)  unfailing  and  worthy  administration  of  the  seven  Sac- 
raments. 

(b)  Very  similar  dogma  concerning  the  catholicity  of  the 
Church  is  held  by  the  OLD  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  of  the 
Union  of  Utrecht.  In  disavowing  the  “errors”  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  such  as  the  dogmas  of  immaculate  concep- 
tion and  papal  infallibility,  the  Old  Catholics  believe  they 
have  preserved  intact  the  essential  faith  and  order  of  the 
Catholic  Church  as  it  developed  in  the  West  since  the  apos- 
tolic age.14  As  to  their  identity  with  the  Church  in  the  true 
and  full  sense  of  the  word,  the  Old  Catholics  therefore  have 

13  Cf.  H.  Alivisatos,  in  The  Nature  of  the  Church , pp.  48  f.,  and  I. 
Karmiris,  op.  cit. 

14  Archbishop  A.  Rinkel  in  The  Nature  of  the  Church,  p.  148. 
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no  doubt.  Catholicity  is  basically  defined  by  the  preaching  of 
the  whole  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  administering  of  Sac- 
raments and  fostering  of  worship,  and  the  continuing  of  the 
Apostolic  succession  of  bishops.  So  the  Archbishop  declares: 

We  believe  that  the  significance  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  lies 
only  in  being  truly  Catholic  and  in  the  faithful  maintenance  of  this 
catholicity,  in  faithful  witness  thereto  and  in  faithfully  passing  it 
on.  The  conviction  that  she  possesses  this  catholicity  is  for  her  no 
reason  to  stand  haughtily  aside  and  wait  until  others  rally  to  her, 
or,  stronger  still,  submit  themselves  to  her  dogma.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  conviction  impels  her  to  take  part  wholeheartedly  in  the 
ecumenical  conferences  of  the  Church,  to  listen  to  all  and  to  learn 
from  all,  and  in  addition  to  testify  to  the  faith  which  she  herself 
possesses.15 

(c)  In  the  doctrinal  thought  of  churches  of  the  ANGLICAN 
COMMUNION  there  is  a clear  claim  to  full  and  valid  par- 
ticipation in  the  Church  Universal.  Thus  the  conference  of 
Anglican  bishops  meeting  at  Lambeth  in  1948  stated  this  posi- 
tion plainly: 

We  commence  our  report  by  emphasising  again  the  fact  that 
the  Churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion  are  Catholic  in  the  sense 
of  the  English  Reformation.  They  are  Catholic  but  reformed;  they 
are  reformed  but  Catholic.  The  embodiment  of  this  character  is  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It  is  not  only  an  important  source  of 
Anglican  teaching,  it  is  also  the  means  by  which  the  Anglican  tradi- 
tion has  been  sustained.  The  English  Reformers  were  not  trying  to 
make  a new  Church.  It  continued  to  be  the  Church  of  England, 
the  Ecclesia  Anglicana,  as  Magna  Carta  described  it  in  1215.  For 
this  reason  the  Anglican  Communion  is  not  a sect.  It  is  a true  part 
of  the  Church  Catholic.16 

The  Anglican  Communion  does  not  regard  itself  as  consti- 
tuting the  whole  Church  in  an  exclusive  sense,  as  is  well 
known.  However,  it  has  been  careful  to  clarify  the  minimal 
terms  on  which  the  realization  of  unity  may  justly  be  sought, 

15  Ibid.,  p.  159. 

16  Lambeth  Conference  1948 , Pt.  II,  p.  83. 
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chiefly  in  the  formulation  of  the  "Lambeth  Quadrilateral.” 
These  terms,  first  developed  in  the  General  Convention  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  Chicago  in  1886,  were  adopted  in  a 
report  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  in  1888,  and  were  restated 
and  defined  in  "The  Appeal  to  All  Christian  People”  issued  by 
the  Conference  in  1920,  as  follows: 

VI.  We  believe  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  will  be  found  to 
involve  the  wholehearted  acceptance  of: 

The  Holy  Scriptures,  as  a record  of  God’s  revelation  of  Himself 
to  man,  and  as  being  the  rule  and  ultimate  standard  of  faith;  and 
the  Creed  commonly  called  the  Nicene,  as  the  sufficient  statement 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  either  it  or  the  Apostles’  Creed  as  the 
Baptismal  confession  of  belief: 

The  divinely  instituted  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Holy 
Communion,  as  expressing  for  all  the  corporate  life  of  the  whole 
fellowship  in  and  with  Christ: 

A ministry  acknowledged  by  every  part  of  the  Church  as  pos- 
sessing not  only  the  inward  call  of  the  Spirit,  but  also  the  com- 
mission of  Christ  and  the  authority  of  the  whole  body. 

The  Appeal  goes  on  to  assert  that  only  the  historic  episcopate 
can  constitute  such  a universally  acknowledged  ministry. 

In  so  delineating  the  conditions  of  union  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion indicates  in  outline  its  understanding  of  the  funda- 
mental basis  of  catholicity  and  its  own  consciousness  of  pos- 
sessing that  quality.  There  is,  however,  tension  and  disagree- 
ment within  the  Anglican  Communion  on  the  question  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  Quadrilateral.  While  these  tensions  are 
not  such  as  to  affect  the  claim  of  Anglicans  to  be  "a  true  part 
of  the  Church  Catholic,”  they  do  sometimes  profoundly  in- 
fluence Anglican  attitudes  toward  non-episcopal  Churches. 

As  the  following  paragraph  of  the  report  of  the  1948  Lam- 
beth Conference  discloses: 

The  statement  in  the  Lambeth  Appeal  of  1920  accords  fully  with 
the  Preface  to  the  Ordinal,  under  which  all  the  Churches  of  the 
Anglican  Communion  have  retained  episcopal  ordination  as  a neces- 
sary condition  for  the  exercise  within  themselves  of  the  ministry 
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of  the  Church.  But  this  unity  in  practice  has  not  ruled  out  a certain 
diversity  of  interpretation.  Some,  holding  episcopacy  to  be  of  the 
esse  of  the  Church,  are  bound  by  their  convictions  to  hold  that 
non-episcopal  ministries  are  not  ministries  of  the  Church,  and  lack 
that  authoritative  commission  without  which  there  can  be  no  guar- 
anteed priestly  ministrations.  Others,  while  holding  firmly  that 
episcopacy  is  the  normal  method  for  the  transmission  of  ministerial 
authority,  yet  feel  themselves  bound,  in  view  of  the  manifest  bless- 
ing of  God  on  non-episcopal  ministries,  to  recognise  those  minis- 
tries as  true  ministries  and  their  sacraments  as  true  sacraments.  Yet 
others  hold  shades  of  opinion  intermediate  between  these  views. 
It  is  clear  that  in  any  scheme  for  reunion  or  intercommunion  all 
these  views  must  be  recognised  and  allowed  for.  To  treat  non- 
episcopal  ministries  as  identical  in  status  and  authority  with  the 
episcopal  ministry  rules  out  the  first  of  the  two  views  mentioned 
above.  To  declare  the  sacraments  of  non-episcopal  bodies  to  be 
null  and  void  rules  out  the  second.  It  follows  from  the  principle 
set  out  above  as  uniting  all  Anglicans  that  the  acceptance  of  epis- 
copacy as  part  of  the  fife  of  the  Church,  and  of  episcopal  ordina- 
tion as  the  rule  of  the  Church,  is  a pre-requisite  for  the  formation 
of  a united  Church  with  Anglican  participation,  or  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  rules  of  intercommunion.  But  room  must  be  left  for 
varying  interpretations  of  the  fact  of  episcopacy,  provided  that  the 
historic  succession  is  maintained,  and  that  the  functions  of  the 
episcopate  are  such  as  have  been  traditionally  assigned  to  it.17 

( d ) Among  the  Churches  which  are  generally  called  LUTH- 
ERAN there  is  still  to  be  marked  a perennially  strong  rallying 
point,  which  is  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Article  VII.  Few 
contemporary  Lutheran  statements  on  the  nature  of  the 
Church  can  be  understood  apart  from  the  theological  implica- 
tions of  this  article,  which  asserts  that  the  One,  Holy  Church 
‘Is  the  congregation  of  believers,  where  the  Gospel  is  purely 
preached  and  the  Sacraments  rightly  administered.”  In  rela- 
tion to  the  Church  Catholic,  "it  must  be  observed  that  the 
Augsburg  Confession  does  not  define  the  Church  as  ‘a  congre- 
gation of  faithful  men  in  which  the  Lutheran  Confession  is 


17  Ibid .,  Pt.  II,  p.  50. 
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taught  clean  and  pure/  but  ‘in  which  the  Gospel  is  rightly 
preached  and  the  sacraments  rightly  administered’  18  where 
this  takes  place  by  the  grace  of  God  there  is,  whatever  her 
name,  the  true  Church,  because  there  is,  through  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  Word  and  Sacrament,  Christ  Himself  with  all  His 
saving  and  recreating  power.  “This  means  that  the  Augsburg 
Confession  clearly  looks  back  to  Holy  Scripture  itself  and  its 
final  authority.  The  Church  is  never  formally  defined  as  ‘Luth- 
eran as  if  Luther  wanted  to  found  a new  Church  in  his  own 
name.”19 

When  Augustana  VII  thus  puts  so  much  stress  on  the  pure 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  it  does  not  mean  that  the  posses- 
sion of  doctrinal  statements  is  decisive,  but  it  means  that  in 
what  is  proclaimed  Christ  Himself  comes  to  us,  through  the 
Holy  Spirit  creating  faith  in  us  and  so  establishing  His  King- 
dom. As  Edmund  Schlink  explains: 

Thus  the  Church  is  constituted  by  the  event  ( Ereignis ) of  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  the  administering  of  the  Sacraments, 
and  so  by  Christ  Himself  acting  through  and  present  in  Gospel 
and  Sacraments.  The  Church  does  not  exist  where  men  possess 
Bible,  Confession  and  Ministry,  and  yet  keep  silent,  but  rather 
where  on  the  basis  of  Scripture,  and  in  agreement  with  our  Fathers 
and  brethren,  the  Gospel  is  preached  and  the  Sacraments  cele- 
brated, where  the  voice  of  Christ  is  heard  and  Christ  offers  Himself. 

Thus  the  idea  of  the  Church  is  separated  from  a false  ontology 
and  also  from  dissolution  into  a succession  of  individual  acts  with- 
out any  continuity.  The  continuity  of  the  Church  consists  in  the 
identity  of  the  Gospel  preached  ever  anew,  and  it  thereby  becomes 
visible.  So  long  as  this  Gospel  is  essentially  identical  with  the 
apostolic  Gospel,  preaching  occupies  its  place  in  apostolic  succes- 
sion. Since  public  preaching  ensues  upon  ecclesiastical  office  . . . 
one  can  speak  of  an  apostolic  succession  of  office.  But  this  succes- 
sion rests  not  on  a succession  of  ordinations  . . . but  rather  on  an 
identity  of  the  Gospel  and  Sacraments  which  Jesus  Christ  instituted 
and  which  He  commissioned  the  Apostles  to  continue.  If  the  chain 
of  ordination  in  the  Lutheran  Church  from  the  ancient  Church  to 

18  K.  E.  Skydsgaard  in  The  Nature  of  the  Church,  p.  89. 

19  Idem. 
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the  present  day  remains  unbroken,  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
outward  sign  of  the  continuity  of  the  Church.  The  true  apostolic 
succession  of  office  is  neither  based  upon  laying  on  of  hands,  nor 
guaranteed  by  it.  The  Church  through  all  time  and  change  preaches 
and  believes  the  Gospel;  doing  this  it  is  apostolic  and  will  persist 
“always”  until  the  end  of  the  world.  . . . This  continuity  receives 
expression  in  the  acceptance  by  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  con- 
fessions of  the  ancient  Church,  of  the  Church  Fathers,  as  testes 
veritatis,  and  of  the  structure  of  the  liturgy  of  the  ancient  Church.20 

On  the  basis  of  such  an  understanding,  the  general  claims 
for  “the  catholicity  of  Lutheranism”21  are  being  set  forth 
today. 

(e)  When  we  turn  to  an  examination  of  current  thinking 
in  the  REFORMED  Churches  holding  the  Presbyterian  Sys- 
tem, we  encounter  a somewhat  more  restricted  degree  of 
unanimity  concerning  the  essentials  of  the  Church  Catholic 
and  the  relationship  of  denominational  Churches  thereto. 

In  general  it  should  be  noted  that 

All  the  Churches  of  the  Zwinglian  and  Calvinistic  tradition  now 
called  Reformed,  Churches  which  declare  the  Church  to  exist  where 
the  Gospel  is  purely  preached  and  the  Sacraments  administered 
according  to  the  Saviour’s  institution,  believe  in  and  claim  to  belong 
to  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  acknowledge  the  sinfulness  of  schism 
and  a divisive  spirit,  and  desire  the  unity  of  the  Church  which  is 
so  plainly  urged  in  Scripture,  while  at  the  same  time  measuring  the 
gifts  of  the  Reformation,  including  emphasis  upon  spiritual  liberty 
and  individualism,  and  recognising  the  need  for  wide  charity  as 
to  differences  in  opinion  and  practice  within  the  Christian  com- 
munity.22 

The  following  statements  may  be  taken  as  characteristic  of 
the  distinctive  witness  of  the  Reformed  Churches: 

(i)  ON  THE  ESSENTIAL  RELATION  OF  THE  WORD  AND  SACRA- 
MENTS: The  Gospel  is  proclaimed  and  the  grace  of  Jesus 

20  In  The  Nature  of  the  Church , p.  61. 

21  Cf.  G.  Aulen  in  World  Lutheranism  of  To-day,  p.  6. 

22  J.  Courvoisier,  G.  D.  Henderson,  and  S.  Berkelbach  van  der  Sprenkel 
in  The  Nature  of  the  Church,  p.  108. 
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Christ  is  communicated  in  turn  under  the  two  different  and 
complementary  modes  of  the  Word  and  the  Sacraments.  In 
other  terms,  that  which  is  promised  in  the  Gospel  is  not  only 
represented  in  the  Sacraments  but  is  at  the  same  time  pre- 
sented and  effectively  communicated  through  the  action  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  him  who  participates  in  faith.  The  grace 
communicated  in  the  Sacrament  is  not  linked  with  the  ma- 
terial elements  of  the  Sacrament,  as  though  it  were  enclosed 
within  them;  the  hearts  of  those  who  participate  are  lifted  up 
by  Him  toward  the  glorified  Lord. 

(ii)  ON  FACTORS  REGARDED  BY  THE  REFORMED  CHURCHES  AS 

of  “supreme  importance”  for  the  Church: 

. . . the  supreme  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  in  matters  of  faith 
and  practice;  emphasis  upon  the  sovereign  grace  of  God;  the  Lord- 
ship  of  Jesus  Christ  over  the  Church  and  the  World;  the  reality  of 
the  new  man  in  Christ,  born  of,  and  empowered  by,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  relevant  to  every  human  situation;  a doctrine  of  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  which  admits  to  the  Lord’s  table 
communicant  members  of  all  Christian  Churches;  a view  of  Church 
organisation  which  makes  full  provision  both  for  central  authority 
and  for  the  freedom  of  the  individual  conscience;  and  a vision  of  a 
theocratic  order  in  history.23 

Because  the  exposition,  teaching  and  proclamation  of  the 
Word  of  God  occupy  such  a primary  place  in  the  life  and 
obedience  of  the  Church,  a relatively  high  degree  of  authority 
is  given  to  the  various  Reformed  Confessions,  always,  how- 
ever, subordinate  to  Holy  Scripture  and  subject  to  modifica- 
tion. They  are  designed  not  only  to  guard  the  Church  from 
error,  but  to  serve  as  a guide  to  the  interpretation  of  Holy 
Scripture.  These  Confessions  testify  at  the  same  time  to  the 
membership  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  the  Apostolic  and 
Catholic  Church,  from  which  Calvin  and  the  other  Reformers 
never  admitted  separation.  Though  it  was  their  claim  by 

23  The  Presbyterian  World , XXI :3,  p.  100. 
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means  of  reformation  to  restore  the  true  face  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  Reformed  Churches  lay  no  claim  to  perfection  in 
doctrine  or  polity  but  insist  that  they  are  ever  under  the  judg- 
ment and  renewal  of  the  Word,  and  as  such  a manifestation 
of  the  one  true  Church  which  is  the  Body  of  Christ. 

(f)  Even  as  the  Reformed  Churches  are  readily  able  to 
claim  membership  in  the  Church  Catholic  without  denying 
such  privilege  to  churches  of  other  confessions,  so  are  Churches 
of  the  METHODIST  movement. 

A representative  expression  of  the  belief  of  Methodists  con- 
cerning their  direct  continuity  with  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church  is  found  in  the  Deed  of  Union  of  Meth- 
odist Churches  in  Great  Britain: 

The  Methodist  Church  claims  and  cherishes  its  place  in  the  Holy, 
Catholic  Church  which  is  the  Body  of  Christ.  It  rejoices  in  the  in- 
heritance of  the  Apostolic  Faith,  and  loyally  accepts  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  historic  creeds  and  of  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
. . . The  doctrines  of  the  Evangelical  Faith,  which  Methodism  has 
held  from  the  beginning  and  still  holds,  are  based  upon  the  divine 
revelation  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  Methodist  Church 
acknowledges  this  revelation  as  the  supreme  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice. The  Methodist  Church  recognises  two  sacraments,  namely, 
Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  as  of  divine  appointment  and  of 
perpetual  obligation,  of  which  it  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Church  to  avail  themselves.24 

The  belief  that  any  one  Church,  in  the  confessional  or 
denominational  sense,  is  fully  and  exclusively  to  be  identified 
with  the  Church  Catholic  is  quite  unacceptable  to  Methodists. 
As  one  of  their  leading  spokesmen  in  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment declared  in  response  to  the  Toronto  statement: 

There  are  those  today  holding  to  exclusive  doctrines  of  the 
Church  who  are  willing  to  say  that  we  may  be  one  in  Christ  though 
we  are  not  one  in  the  Church.  That  is  a distinction  which  seems  to 
me  to  be  untenable  in  the  light  of  the  New  Testament.25 

24  Cf.  The  Nature  of  the  Church,  p.  206. 

25  C.  T.  Craig  in  The  Ecumenical  Review,  III,  3,  p.  216. 
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Thus  the  Methodists  generally  share  the  concept  of  self- 
identity  which  is  common  to  other  Churches  of  Protestantism. 
Their  Church  cherishes  a true  place  in  the  one  Church. 

But  it  makes  no  claim  to  be  the  Church;  and  it  excludes  no 
Church  which  confesses  Jesus  as  Lord  to  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father.  It  acknowledges  that  its  apprehension  of  Christian  truth 
is  incomplete,  that  its  discipline  of  the  Christian  life  is  imperfect, 
that  its  ministry  is  limited  to  certain  parts  only  of  the  world  . . . 
and  that  its  separation  from  other  communions  impoverishes  its  life 
and  witness,  and  it  humbly  asserts  the  same  of  all  other  com- 
munions.26 

(g)  The  churches  which  bear  the  name  CONGREGA- 
TIONALIST  continually  emphasize  their  high  consciousness 
of  the  nature  and  life  of  Christ’s  one  Church.  As  John  Marsh 
asserts: 

Congregationalists  have  claimed,  with  all  other  Reformed  church- 
men, that  the  marks  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  His  Body,  as  these  are 
set  out  in  Scripture  for  our  guidance,  are  the  faithful  preaching  of 
the  Word,  the  proper  celebration  of  the  Gospel  sacraments  and  the 
practice  of  godly  discipline.  To  be  in  communion  with  any  par- 
ticular Church  is  not  simply  to  share  in  one  part,  or  several  parts 
of  that  life;  it  is  to  share  in  it  all,  continually  and  continuously.27 

Being  true  to  this  concept  of  the  Church’s  essentials,  the 
Congregationalists  also  believe  that  they  have  a distinctive 
and  indispensable  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  Christ’s 
authority  over  His  Body  and  of  the  manner  of  His  exercising 
it.  This  is  clarified  in  a statement  of  the  International  Congre- 
gational Council  of  1949  as  follows: 

( 1 ) While  Congregationalists  do  not  require  subscription  to  any 
man-made  creedal  statements,  they  have  never  differed  from  other 
Christian  communions  in  respect  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  ...  At  the  same  time  they  have  stood,  and  still  stand,  for 
religious  liberty  under  the  Gospel  and  in  obedience  to  the  Gospel. 

26  R.  E.  Davies  in  Intercommunion , D.  Baillie  and  J.  Marsh,  eds., 
pp.  154  f. 

27  Ibid.,  p.  274. 
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(2)  The  distinctive  element  in  the  Congregational  polity  has 
been  the  local  church,  in  which  each  member  has  his  spiritual  re- 
sponsibility. The  purpose  of  church  polity  is  that  Christ,  and  Christ 
alone,  may  rule  in  His  Church.  We  believe  that  the  instrument 
whereby  Christ  rules  in  the  local  church  is  the  church  meeting,  at 
which  all  the  covenant  members  of  the  church  seek  together  by 
prayer  and  discussion  to  discover  the  will  of  Christ  and  are  guided 
into  a common  mind  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(3)  ...  It  is  our  fundamental  principle  that  in  all  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  Church,  at  every  level,  all  authority  is  spiritual,  or,  as 
our  fathers  put  it,  ministerial,  not  legalistic,  coercive  and  magisterial. 
We  believe  this  to  be  the  true  principle  of  government  and  authority 
in  the  whole  Church  catholic;  this  we  regard  as  our  essential  con- 
tribution to  the  universal  Church.28 

It  must  be  added  to  complete  the  expression  of  this  prin- 
ciple, that  it  implies  neither  individualism  nor  isolationism  of 
churches,  but  rather  the  unity  of  the  whole  Church  in  the 
community  of  the  Spirit. 

It  is  in  the  consciousness  that  it  is  not  the  local  church  that  Christ 
designed  it  to  be  until  it  is  fully  recognised  by  the  congregations 
of  the  whole  fellowship  of  Christians  on  the  planet  that  it  finds 
itself  in  the  midstream  of  ecumenical  zeal.  This  is  the  corollary  to 
the  Congregational  belief  in  the  Universal,  Visible  Church:  ideally 
all  congregations  must  be  in  fellowship.29 

(h)  The  BAPTIST  churches  also  have  emphasized  the  com- 
petence of  the  local  congregation  under  the  lordship  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  choose  its  own  ministers  and  officers  and  to  exercise 
discipline  over  its  members.  Though  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury Baptists  drew  up  a number  of  Confessions,  of  recent 
generations  they  have  been  shy  of  regarding  such  statements 
as  binding  or  authoritative.  A recent  declaration,  prepared  by 
British  Baptists  for  the  Lund  Conference,  has,  however,  met 
with  wide  approval.  It  states  that: 

28  The  Nature  of  the  Church,  pp.  183  f. 

29  Douglas  Horton,  Congregationalism,  p.  84. 
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Although  Baptists  have  for  so  long  held  a position  separate  from 
that  of  other  communions,  they  have  always  claimed  to  be  part 
of  the  one  holy  catholic  Church  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  . . . The 
origin  of  the  Church  is  in  the  Gospel — in  the  mighty  acts  of  God, 
the  Incarnation,  Ministry,  Death,  Resurrection  and  Ascension  of 
our  Lord  and  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit.30 

Though  in  most  lands  the  church  order  of  Baptists  has  fol- 
lowed a congregationalist  pattern,  in  others  a connexional  or 
synodal  form  has  developed.  Even  where  the  local  churches 
have  been  independent  and  autonomous,  it  has  been  recog- 
nized that  separate  congregations  have  the  duty  of  entering 
into  cordial  relations  of  mutual  help  with  one  another,  and 
that  fellowships  wider  than  the  national  or  denominational 
are  necessary  for  the  healthy  life  of  the  Church.  This  is  not 
based  upon  mere  convenience  or  human  contrivance  but  is  an 
expression  of  the  oneness  of  the  Church  in  Christ. 

Baptists  recognize  the  two  Sacraments  or  ordinances  of 
Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  holding  that  both  are  “means 
of  grace”  to  those  who  receive  them  in  faith.  Baptism  is 
administered  “only  to  those  who  have  made  a responsible  and 
credible  profession  of  repentance  towards  God  and  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.’  Such  persons  are  then  immersed  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit.”31  Member- 
ship of  local  churches  is  normally  consequent  on  such  baptism. 
Most  Baptist  churches  receive  into  their  membership  only 
those  who  have  been  baptized  as  believers.  “We  see  no  evi- 
dence in  the  New  Testament  of  any  being  admitted  to  Holy 
Communion  who  were  not  church  members  and  baptised  as 
believers.”32  Other  churches,  though  they  consist  in  the  main 
of  baptized  believers,  hold  the  position  that  “in  view  of  the 
situation  as  it  has  developed  historically  through  the  centuries 
in  Christ  s Church  on  the  matter  of  baptism,  and  in  view  of 

30  The  Nature  of  the  Church,  pp.  160-61. 

31  Ibid.,  p.  166. 

Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Question  of  Union  between 
Baptists,  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians,  February,  1937. 
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the  quality  of  spiritual  life  to  be  found  in  paedo-baptist 
churches,  we  do  not  believe  we  should  be  true  to  the  Mind 
of  Christ  in  making  believer’s  Baptism  a condition  of  church 
membership  today.”33 

(i)  Related  to  churches  which  hold  a congregational  polity, 
and  yet  bearing  their  own  distinct  witness  concerning  the 
Church,  are  the  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  (or  DISCIPLES 
OF  CHRIST).  In  all  the  history  of  their  “movement”  they 
have  testified  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  which  comprehends 
the  many  denominational  and  confessional  bodies.  And  to 
expedite  the  manifestation  of  this  unity  they  have  sought  con- 
sciously to  restore  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament  in  its 
essential  faith  and  form.  As  to  the  nature  of  these  essentials 
they  have  strong  conviction.  They  include,  upon  the  authority 
of  the  New  Testament:  simple  affirmation  of  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  repentance  for  sins  as  basis  for  membership;  be- 
liever’s Baptism  by  total  immersion;  preaching  of  the  Gospel; 
regular  weekly  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper;  and  congre- 
gational autonomy.34 

In  contrast  to  the  terms  of  the  Lambeth  Quadrilateral,  for 
example,  the  Disciples  would  reject,  on  scriptural  evidence, 
the  essential  need  for  creeds  and  a particular  order  of  the 
ministry,  “because  the  creeds  themselves,  when  taken  in  any 
authoritative  sense,  are  inherently  divisive  and  schismatical, 
and  a 'commissioned  ministry’  can  be  regarded  as  essential  to 
the  continuity  of  the  Church  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary 
to  have  someone  who  will  make  known  the  Gospel,  thus  call- 
ing men  to  faith,  repentance  and  obedience.”35 

(j)  FRIENDS  (Quakers)  have  sought  from  their  begin- 
nings to  witness  both  to  the  divine  call  in  the  heart  of  man, 
and  also  from  within  the  Church,  to  faith  and  worship, 
ministry  and  communion  in  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  inde- 
pendent of  formal  creeds  and  liturgies,  orders  and  sacraments. 

33  Ibid. 

34  Cf.  The  Nature  of  the  Church,  pp.  283-88. 

35  “A  Response  to  Lund”  by  Disciples  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.,  1953. 
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They  did  not  seek  to  establish  a separate  denomination,  but 
regarded  themselves,  and  still  regard  themselves,  as  belonging 
to  the  Universal  Church  of  Christ. 

(k)  The  CHURCH  OF  SOUTH  INDIA,  as  a unique  union 
Church,  has  accepted  and  intends  to  maintain  the  historic 
episcopate  in  a constitutional  form.  But  the  Church  has  re- 
frained from  giving  any  particular  interpretation  of  episcopacy 
and  consequently  has  abstained  from  making  any  judgment 
on  the  ministries  of  either  the  Churches  which  went  into  that 
united  church  or  the  Churches  with  which  each  uniting  church 
had  fellowship  before  union. 

Any  communicant  member  of  any  Church  with  which  the  Church 
of  South  India  has  relations  of  fellowship  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
partake  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  any  Church  of  the  Church  of 
S.  India,  and  any  minister  of  such  a Church  shall  be  free  as  a 
visitor  to  minister  or  celebrate  the  Holy  Communion  in  any  Church 
of  the  Church  of  S.  India,  if  he  is  invited  to  do  so.36 

The  Church  of  South  India  has  not  based  itself  upon  any 
particular  "confession.”  It  accepts  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  as  containing  all  things  necessary 
to  salvation  and  as  the  supreme  and  decisive  standard  of  faith. 
It  also  accepts  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Nicene  Creed  as 
witnessing  to  and  safeguarding  that  faith.  But  the  Church  also 
claims  in  its  constitution  the  right  to  produce  doctrinal  state- 
ments when  the  need  arises  of  protecting  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  against  some  error.  The  basis  of  the  Church  of  South 
India  is,  however,  “the  faith  that  the  word  ‘Church'  ought  to 
mean  the  whole  company  of  Christ's  people  in  any  place 
gathered  in  one  visible  fellowship.”37 

In  summary,  the  foregoing  characterizations  of  various 
churches’  belief  about  themselves  show  that  several  members 
of  the  World  Council  say:  “Here  we  have  all  the  essential 
marks  of  the  Church.  Dropping  for  the  moment  considerations 
of  the  status  of  other  Churches,  we  must  confess  that  we  are 

36  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  South  India,  II,  14. 

87  A.  M.  Hollis  in  The  Nature  of  the  Church,  p.  222. 
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the  true  Church/’  Such  an  assertion  does  not  imply  that  this 
true  Church  is  the  perfect  Church.  “The  Church  of  Christ  has 
to  grow  and  be  built  up  in  history,”  writes  Georges  Florovsky 
of  the  Orthodox  Church,  “yet  the  whole  and  full  truth  has 
been  already  given  and  entrusted  to  the  Church.”38  Neither 
does  this  assertion  imply  the  necessity  to  “unchurch”  other 
Christians  as  individuals,  for  such  a judgment  is  not  in  the 
province  of  the  Church,  but  of  God. 

The  opposing  belief — that  various  Churches  are  really  parts 
of  the  true  Church,  though  none  is  the  Church — is  held  with 
equal  firmness  by  many  member  bodies  of  the  World  Council. 
A fundamental  disagreement  thus  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  ecu- 
menical movement. 

(3)  Four  Signs  of  Promise.  The  purpose  of  this  survey  is 
not  so  much  to  report  on  what  have  long  been  regarded  as 
intractable  ecclesiastical  positions  of  the  various  Churches.  Our 
task  is  rather  to  keep  raising  the  question  of  the  immutability 
of  these  positions.  Is  there  not  evidence  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  that  the  rigorous  position  of  some  Churches  can  be 
modified  in  order  that  the  essential  oneness  of  Christ’s  people 
may  be  made  more  evident,  and  also  that  the  indifference  to 
doctrine  which  prevails  in  other  Churches  can  be  corrected  in 
favor  of  a deeper  concern  for  the  wholeness  of  the  Church’s 
truth  and  life? 

(a)  LEARNING  TO  GROW  TOGETHER  IN  UNITY.  One  of  the 
most  important  lessons  learned  in  recent  years  by  the  advo- 
cates of  church  union  is  that  the  achievement  of  a kind  of 
“legalistic”  agreement  on  matters  of  faith  and  order  is  not 
only  highly  improbable  but  also  incapable  of  effecting  actual 
union  of  Churches.  Since  the  divisions  within  the  Church 
Catholic  are  so  numerous  and  complex,  it  is  felt  by  some 
people  that  negotiators  of  church  unions  ought  not  to  look 
toward  a “united  Church,”  which  is  a static  society,  but  to  a 
“uniting  Church,”  which  is  dynamic.  This  insight  has  been 
granted  especially  to  church  leaders  who  have  had  actual 

38  In  Intercommunion,  p.  204. 
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experience  in  the  planning  and  fulfilling  of  church  union. 
Speaking  for  members  of  the  Church  of  South  India,  Bishop 
Michael  Hollis  explains: 

. . . There  is  the  type  of  approach  in  which  an  attempt  is  made 
by  conference  to  produce  agreement  on  all  major  theological  issues 
before  the  United  Church  comes  into  existence.  . . . Yet  it  surely 
remains  true  that  centuries  of  learned  discussion  in  writing  and  in 
conference  give  little  reason  for  belief  that  this  method  is  likely  to 
have  any  effective  result.  . . . What  we  have  done  is  first  to  ex- 
press our  conviction  that  we  are  all  genuinely  Christian  in  faith 
and  that  we  all  desire  to  learn  and  to  obey  the  Will  of  God.  We 
have  agreed  on  certain  practical  steps,  set  up  an  organisation  in 
and  through  which  we  can  plan  and  work  together.  It  was  our 
faith  that,  if  we  took  the  decisive  step  of  coming  together  into  one 
Church,  we  could  count  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  to  make  plain  to 
us  how  we  were  to  proceed  from  that  starting-point  of  obedience. 
We  believe  that  we  had  gone  as  far  in  mutual  understanding  as  it 
was  possible  for  us  to  go  so  long  as  we  remained  in  separation.39 

The  importance  of  such  mutual  discovery  of  unity  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Report  of  the  Lund  Conference: 

A faith  in  the  one  Church  of  Christ  which  is  not  implemented 
by  acts  of  obedience  is  dead.  There  are  truths  about  the  nature  of 
God  and  His  Church  which  will  remain  forever  closed  to  us  unless 
we  act  together  in  obedience  to  the  unity  which  is  already  ours.40 

It  must  be  stressed  that  this  practice  of  growing  together 
into  unity  does  not  constitute  an  easy  solution  to  problems  of 
disunity.  But  many  Christians  are  coming  to  see  in  it  a way 
of  overcoming  great  obstacles,  provided  the  best  of  Christian 
charity  and  devotion  are  combined  with  theological  knowledge 
and  practical  wisdom. 

(b)  unity  in  witness:  witness  in  unity.  If  Christianity 
were  not  inherently  and  inescapably  a missionary  faith,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  Churches  would  never  have  become 

39  Speech  at  a conference  held  in  Madras,  December,  1948,  between 
Lutherans,  Baptists  and  members  of  the  Church  of  South  India. 

40  P.  6. 
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aroused  in  concern  over  their  disunity.  The  scandal  of  divi- 
sion is  not  especially  evident  so  long  as  congregations  are 
considered  as  well-settled  flocks  in  need  only  of  worship  and 
pastoral  care.  It  is  when  efforts  are  made  with  intensity  and 
vigor  to  propagate  the  Gospel  and  extend  the  ministry  of 
Jesus  Christ,  either  locally  or  in  foreign  lands,  that  the  failure 
of  the  Church  to  be  truly  united  is  a cause  for  alarm.  It  is  just 
this  sense  of  alarm  which  is  another  sign  of  hope  that  some 
Churches  may  modify  their  attitudes  toward  one  another  in  the 
direction  of  full  recognition. 

While  we  are  continually  reminded  of  the  truth  that  the 
mission  of  the  Church  is  important  in  “Christian”  lands  as  in 
“pagan”  ones,  it  is  clear  that  for  reasons  of  their  being  a 
religious  minority  the  members  of  so-called  Younger  Churches 
are  the  ones  who  have  been  most  insistent  and  instructive  in 
the  call  for  “mission  and  unity.”  In  reference  to  these  Christ- 
ians, the  Lund  Report  says: 

Their  strong  awareness  of  our  fundamental  oneness  in  Christ  is 
due  not  merely  to  their  relative  immunity  to  the  influences  which 
produced  and  still  maintain  divisions  among  the  older  Churches, 
but  also  to  their  response  to  the  demand  for  full  obedience  to  the 
requirements  of  faithful  witness  and  service.  In  their  experience 
we  can  surely  see  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  miracle  of 
this  unity  has  disclosed  to  the  older  Churches  the  tragic  extent  to 
which  their  own  witness  has  been  impaired  by  their  separation.41 

In  this  regard  Christians  are  thinking,  to  an  encouraging 
extent,  that  die  being  of  the  Church  cannot  be  divorced  from 
what  the  Church  is  doing.  It  is  one;  it  does  spread  the  Gospel. 
This  conviction  is  the  foundation  of  the  challenge  directed  to 
the  Churches  by  the  Lund  Conference:  “Should  not  our 
Churches  ask  themselves  whether  they  should  not  act 
together  in  all  matters  except  those  in  which  deep  differences 
of  conviction  compel  them  to  act  separately P”42 

The  penetrating  power  of  this  prophetic  suggestion  has  yet 

41 P.  49. 

42  Report,  p.  6.  Italics  added. 
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to  be  felt  in  most  Churches,  but  the  changing  climate  of 
thought  respecting  church  unity  and  mission  is  preparing  the 
way  for  such  power  to  be  effective  in  the  relationships  of 
Churches  to  one  another. 

(c)  partial  recognition.  There  is  no  novelty  in  the  fact 
that  some  Christian  Churches  discern  4 elements  of  truth”  in 
other  Christian  bodies,  although  still  considering  them  to  be 
defective,  and  being  unable  to  accord  them  full  recognition. 
Nevertheless  this  discernment  of  elements  of  truth  in  other 
Christian  bodies  involving  partial  recognition  was  noted  in  the 
Toronto  statement  as  “a  fact  of  real  promise”  which  provides 
“an  opportunity  to  strive  by  frank  and  brotherly  intercourse 
for  the  realization  of  a fuller  unity.”43  These  “elements  of 
truth”  were  regarded  as  “more  than  pale  shadows  of  the  life 
of  the  true  Church  . . . not  dead  remnants  of  the  past  but 
powerful  means  by  which  God  works.”  The  calling  of  these 
by  the  name  vestigia  ecclesiae  (“traces  of  the  Church”),  how- 
ever, has  aroused  apprehension  and  misunderstanding: 

Despite  its  worthy  aim,  the  most  unfortunate  section  of  the 
[Toronto]  statement  is  that  found  in  IV,  5.  I do  not  feel  gratified 
when  some  other  church  grudgingly  admits  that  vestigia  ecclesiae 
are  to  be  found  in  the  church  through  which  God’s  forgiving  grace 
was  mediated  to  me.  The  very  phrase  indicates  that  insufferable 
arrogance  which  is  a major  barrier  to  fellowship  as  well  as  to  unity.44 

This  is  not  altogether  unjustified  because  of  the  apparent 
identification  of  the  vestigia  ecclesiae  with  essential  marks  of 
the  true  Church  ( notae  ecclesiae).  It  is  felt  now  that  it  would 
be  better  not  to  use  the  expression  vestigia  ecclesiae  any 
longer  in  this  connection.  The  conception  of  partial  recogni- 
tion, however,  does  help  considerably  to  open  up  the  whole 
problem  of  ecclesiastical  recognition  in  a way  that  merits  very 
much  fuller  investigation. 

(d)  recognized  exceptions  to  church  rules.  When  they 
bear  the  connotation  of  a temporary  relaxation  of  ecclesiastical 

43 IV,  5. 

44  Clarence  T.  Craig  in  The  Ecumenical  Review,  III,  3,  p.  216. 
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laws  for  special  cases,  the  words  “economy”  and  “dispensation” 
are  quite  strange  to  many  Christians.  Yet  this  practice,  which 
has  a precedent  of  many  centuries  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
is  another  promising  opportunity  for  the  breaching  of  barriers 
between  Churches. 

According  to  an  Orthodox  theologian,  Hamilcar  Alivisatos, 
economy  means  “suspension  of  the  strict  enforcement  of  Canon 
Law  in  cases  of  urgent  need  and  in  a spirit  of  prudent  steward- 
ship, condescension  and  leniency,  practised  by  the  Church's 
leaders,  without  overstepping  the  limits  of  dogma,  in  order  to 
regularise  abnormal  conditions,  for  the  salvation  of  those  con- 
cerned,”45 or,  as  another  authority  put  it,  when  “such  deviation 
promotes  the  higher  good  of  the  Church  or  prevents  a greater 
evil.”46  This  by  no  means  alters  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
according  to  Orthodoxy,  but  it  does  allow  a slight  bending  in 
an  otherwise  rigid  attitude  toward  other  Christians. 

Similarly  there  is  a practice  known  as  “dispensation”  in  cer- 
tain Churches  which  permits  the  temporary  suspension  of 
even  such  important  rules  as  those  governing  admission  to  the 
Eucharist.  The  Anglican  Communion  generally  allows  a dioc- 
esan bishop  to  permit  a service  of  Holy  Communion  “in  the 
interest  of  reunion,  as  a mark  of  Christian  fellowship”  at  which 
baptized  Christians  other  than  those  normally  admitted  may 
communicate.47  Such  dispensation  is  not  uncommonly  applied 
at  ecumenical  conferences  of  various  kinds.  This  practice  was 
approved  by  the  Upper  Houses  of  the  Convocations  of  Canter- 
bury and  York,  1931,  and  it  is  believed  by  many  to  serve  the 
cause  of  Christian  unity  and  to  extend  the  hope  for  more  ap- 
proximate recognition  among  Churches  not  in  communion 
with  one  another. 

45  In  Dispensation  in  Practice  and  Theory , E.  J.  Palmer,  ed.,  p.  30. 

46  Ibid.,  p.  92,  quoting  Archbishop  Germanos,  Metropolitan  of  Thy- 
ateira. 

47  Cf.  A.  E.  J.  Rawlinson,  Problems  of  Reunion , p.  83,  and  Dispensation 
in  Practice  and  Theory , p.  123. 
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Because  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolic  succession  continues  to 
be  a major  barrier  to  Christian  fellowship  and  reunion,  it  is 
significant  that  some  leading  exponents  of  this  doctrine  are 
urging  a more  lenient  attitude  toward  it,  at  least  temporarily, 
in  the  interests  of  Christian  unity.  Two  principles  seem  to 
constitute  a dilemma  for  many  Anglicans,  writes  Leonard 
Hodgson.  The  first  is  the  principle  that  episcopal  ordination  is 
willed  by  God  for  the  ministers  of  His  Sacraments;  the  second 
is  the  recognition  of  equality  of  episcopalian  and  non-episco- 
palian Sacraments.  He  continues: 

I would  suggest  that  we  can  be  faithful  to  both  principles  if  we 
: distinguished  between  God’s  will  for  His  Church  in  its  unity  and 
! His  will  for  it  in  its  present  divided  condition.  There  is  no  incon- 
sistency in  maintaining  both  that  we  hold  the  apostolic  succession 
j in  trust  to  be  our  contribution  to  the  fulfilment  of  God’s  will  in  the 
united  Church  of  the  future,  and  also  that  in  this  interim  period 
of  disorganisation  between  the  disruption  of  the  past  and  the  re- 
union of  the  future,  He  wills  us  to  recognise  the  equality  of  His 
sacramental  activity  in  episcopal  and  non-episcopal  bodies  alike.48 

On  the  basis  of  this  judgment,  Dr.  Hodgson  proceeds  to  argue 
j for  the  rightness  of  reciprocal  open  Communion  services  when- 
ever situations  favorable  to  the  promotion  of  Christian  unity 
present  themselves. 

This  insight  into  the  problem  of  the  ecumenical  impasse  is 
also  not  to  be  considered  a cure-all  for  disunity,  as  Hodgson 
carefully  points  out.  But  it  does  express  an  idea  which  can 
lead  to  a breaking  through  of  an  otherwise  frozen  barrier. 

(4)  The  Effect  of  Social  and  Cultural  Factors.  We  have 
been  trying  to  describe  and  understand  the  mutual  relation- 
ships of  confessions,  denominations  and  Churches  chiefly  in 
doctrinal  concepts.  But  it  is  obvious  to  all  that  matters  of 
doctrine,  church  order  and  worship  are  not  the  only  factors 
which  prevent  various  Churches  from  recognizing  or  being  in 
close  fellowship  with  one  another.  Conversely,  the  influences 

48  In  Intercommunion,  pp.  265  f.  Cf.  S.  L.  Greenslade,  ibid.,  pp.  222-35. 
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which  give  impetus  to  the  breaking  down  of  barriers  to  unity 
are  not  only  those  which  have  to  do  with  articles  of  faith  and 
conceptions  of  church  polity.  Working  both  for  and  against 
the  cause  of  unity  are  factors  which  are  primarily  social,  cul- 
tural, political  and  psychological.  To  make  a list  of  these  fac- 
tors and  provide  illustrations  of  how  they  have  been  effective 
in  problems  of  denominationalism  during  the  past  four  cen- 
turies is  not  difficult  for  any  person  with  a modicum  of  infor- 
mation on  church  relations.  Just  to  name  them  is  enough  to 
suggest  examples  of  their  influence:  nationality,  race,  family 
traditions,  political  events,  language,  economic  and  social 
status,  morality,  temperament  and  social  psychology,  externals 
of  worship,  aesthetics,  leading  personalities  and  so  on.49 

Commonplace  as  these  social  and  cultural  factors  may  seem 
to  be,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have  been  given  insuffi- 
cient attention  and  study  in  the  recent  history  of  the  ecumen- 
ical movement.  Their  undeniable  but  unrecognized  role  in 
all  church  union  negotiations  has  yet  to  be  adequately  de- 
scribed. Neither  have  we  properly  perceived  how  the  same 
categories  of  non-doctrinal  matters  which  have  caused  and 
preserved  divisions  in  the  past  are  now,  in  diverse  ways,  im- 
pelling Christians  to  rediscover  their  true  visible  unity. 

In  this  survey  we  can  merely  point  to  the  exciting  oppor- 
tunity for  new  and  rewarding  study  in  this  wide  dimension  of 
the  ecumenical  problem. 

B.  The  Churches,  the  World  Council  and  the  Church 

(1)  Decision  Demanded  at  Amsterdam.  The  many  acute 
difficulties  of  interchurch  relations,  which  have  thus  far  been 
surveyed,  have  a history  which  recedes  many  decades  before 
1948.  It  is  not  as  though  they  had  first  been  brought  to  light 
by  the  formation  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  that 
year.  And  yet  we  may  justly  say  that  a wholly  new  dimension 

49  Cf.  Social  and  Cultural  Factors  in  Church  Divisions,  Faith  and  Order 
paper  No.  10;  and  The  Ecumenical  Review,  III,  4,  pp.  339-56. 
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was  added  to  the  existing  problems  of  Christian  disunity  by 
the  formal  constituting  of  the  Council. 

Prior  to  1948  the  Churches  which  participated  in  the  ecu- 
menical movement  were  not  formally  committed  to  one  an- 
other. There  had  been  a flourishing  zeal  for  organic  unions 
of  Churches  before  the  conference  at  Lausanne,  1927.  This 
was  followed  by  two  decades  in  which  the  Churches,  chas- 
tened by  theological  encounters,  were  trying  to  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  one  another  in  the  interests  of  mutual 
understanding,  more  charitable  attitudes,  and  united  action 
in  certain  fields.  At  Amsterdam  this  informal  relationship  be- 
came a mutual  covenant:  “We  intend  to  stay  together”  was 
the  firm  affirmation  of  the  delegates  assembled  there;  “.  . . we 
have  been  drawn  together  to  discover  that,  notwithstanding 
our  divisions,  we  are  one  in  Jesus  Christ.”  That  such  an  af- 
firmation of  unity  is  not  merely  a pious  wish  or  a theological 
theory  is  evident  in  the  fact  that  the  participating  Churches 
have  risked  their  sense  of  sufficiency  by  joining  this  ecumeni- 
cal organization. 

We  have  already  seen  (pp.  8,  9)  how  the  Toronto  state- 
ment of  1950  constitutes  a major  attempt  to  deal  realistically 
with  the  problems  of  church  relationships  within  the  struc- 
ture of  the  World  Council.  It  behooves  us  now  to  consider 
the  ways  in  which  the  Churches  are  regarding  the  significance 
of  the  Council  in  respect  to  the  other  member  Churches  and 
to  the  unity  which  they  have  been  given  by  Jesus  Christ. 

(2)  Christ  Is  the  Basis.  The  only  explicit  norm  of  any 
Church’s  membership  in  the  World  Council  is  that  expressed 
in  the  Basis.  “The  World  Council  of  Churches  is  a fellowship 
of  Churches  which  accept  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and 
Saviour.”50  Considerable  discussion  has  centered  on  both  the 
meaning  and  the  adequacy  of  this  formulation.  Therefore  it 
is  necessary  for  the  Council  to  keep  the  door  open  for  con- 
tinuing study  and  debate  of  the  Basis. 


60  Constitution,  Article  1. 
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The  words  of  the  Basis  were  not  hastily  formulated,  but 
had  a long  history  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  They  were 
used  in  1910  in  the  initial  discussions  about  the  need  for  a 
World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  and  later  became  the 
basis  on  which  Churches  were  invited  to  participate.  In  the 
same,  or  slightly  varying,  form  the  basis  has  been  adopted 
by  some  national  councils  of  Churches. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  this  Basis  for  the  World  Council? 
It  is  intended  essentially  to  make  clear  what  the  Council  is, 
who  its  members  are,  and  what  it  does.  According  to  a report 
made  to  the  Central  Committee  in  1953, 51  the  Basis  performs 
three  functions: 

(a)  It  implies  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  Christian 
fellowship  based  upon  unity  in  Christ; 

(b)  It  provides  a standard  or  point  of  reference  for  faith, 
so  that  all  activities  of  the  Council  find  their  common  refer- 
ence in  Christ; 

(c)  It  defines  the  range  of  this  fellowship,  both  inclusively 
and  exclusively. 

Granted  these  functions  of  the  Basis,  there  are  yet  some 
who  are  not  content  with  its  meaning,  formulation  or  ade- 
quacy. The  theological  aspects  of  their  criticisms  cannot  be 
examined  here,  but  it  is  important  to  know  why  such  criti- 
cisms are  being  made. 

The  Basis  has  been  criticized  because  in  speaking  of  the 
deity  of  Jesus  Christ  it  does  not  mention  His  humanity.  But 
the  reply  is  given  that  the  humanity  is  unavoidably  implied  in 
the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Furthermore,  some  charge  that  omission  of  specific  reference 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  throws  the  Basis  out  of  balance  as  a state- 
ment of  Trinitarian  faith.  This  also  may  be  countered  by  the 
claim  that  historically  the  very  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  derived 
from  meditation  upon  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Some  have  found  it  significant  that  the  Basis  makes  no  refer- 

51  Minutes  of  Fifth  Meeting,  Lucknow:  appendix  to  report  on  pp. 
95-96. 
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ence  to  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  while  others  say 
that  the  Church’s  concern  for  the  needs  and  problems  of  all 
mankind  should  be  expressed  here. 

Finally,  a conscientious  protest  has  been  made  against  any 
form  of  creedal  test  for  membership  in  the  Council,  since 
some  Christians  cannot  accept  membership  on  such  terms. 

(3)  The  Council  and  Authority.  No  authority  can  be  exer- 
cized by  the  Council  over  its  member  Churches.  On  this  prin- 
ciple all  agree.  “Each  Church  retains  the  constitutional  right 
to  ratify  or  to  reject  utterances  or  actions  of  the  Council.”52 

Acknowledging  this  constitutional  limitation,  however,  it  is 
a matter  for  criticism  and  debate  whether  the  Council  has 
already  displayed  the  intention  and  ability  to  maintain  a neu- 
tral position  in  its  published  statements  and  reports.  Certainly 
it  has  been  accused,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  of  taking  one 
or  another  side  of  a theological  question  to  the  dissatisfaction 
of  some  member  Churches.  To  such  criticisms  the  answer 
must  be  offered,  that  whatever  bias  the  Council  may  seem 
to  hold  toward  certain  issues  (and  what  body  of  represen- 
tatives of  Churches  can  fully  avoid  bias?)  its  pronouncements 
may  be  disavowed  by  any  member  Church  and  by  its  indi- 
vidual members.  The  Council’s  purpose  is  not  to  embrace 
the  principle  that  all  doctrines  and  theological  concepts  are 
equally  true,  nor  to  make  ex  cathedra  statements,  but  rather 
to  seek  the  truth  by  bringing  the  Churches  together  to  face 
their  differences  honestly  and  seriously.53 

In  the  area  of  tension  between  the  Council’s  quest  for 
truth  and  its  inherent  respect  for  the  good  faith  and  integrity 
of  its  constituents,  whatever  their  differences  among  one  an- 
other, lie  two  questions  which  perplex  some  people: 

(a)  Is  it  really  true  that  “no  Church  need  fear  that  by 
entering  into  the  World  Council  it  is  in  danger  of  denying 
its  heritage”?54  Although  some  Churches  require  such  an  as- 

52  Toronto,  III,  1. 

53  Cf . Toronto  III,  3,  4,  5. 

54  Toronto  V. 
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surance,  others  see  in  it  a barrier  to  fruitful  ecumenical  de- 
velopments. For  example,  a theological  study  circle  in  Lower 
Saxony  declares: 

We  cannot  see  any  danger  in  a critical  examination  of  the  heritage 
of  the  past  and  even  its  denial  under  the  Word  of  God,  i.e.  in  con- 
sidering it  an  obstacle  rather  than  a safe  possession. 

(b)  Does  membership  in  the  World  Council,  which  im- 
plies that  member  churches  “refrain  from  such  actions  as  are 
incompatible  with  brotherly  relationships,”55  include  or  ex- 
clude the  right  of  both  evangelizing  and  proselytizing  in  one 
another’s  provinces?  Here  again  we  encounter  the  problem 
of  mutual  recognition  of  Churches  with  respect  not  only  to 
doctrine,  ministry  and  Sacraments  but  also  to  the  character 
of  individual  and  corporate  Christian  life.  While  many  will 
agree  that  membership  in  the  Council  clearly  means  not  to 
reject  another  member  Church  by  anathema  or  by  the  making 
of  proselytes,  the  question  remains  an  open  one  for  others, 
subject  to  careful  scrutiny  in  particular  areas  and  with  re- 
spect to  particular  circumstances  of  religious  life.  The  ques- 
tion is  further  complicated  by  the  lack  of  a clear  distinction 
between  evangelism  and  proselytism.  This  is  a matter  which 
obviously  challenges  the  member  Churches  to  such  a frank 
inquiry  as  has  not  yet  been  undertaken. 

(4)  Unity  and  Renewal.  One  aspect  of  membership  of  the 
Churches  in  the  World  Council  which  is  frequently  over- 
looked, or  obscured  by  a preoccupation  with  divisions,  is  the 
fact  that  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  inseparable  from  the 
renewal  of  the  Church.  The  member  Churches  learn  from 
one  another,  support  one  another  in  need,  and  modify  the 
existing  thoughts  and  practices  of  one  another.56  These  mu- 
tual influences  are  not  easily  detected,  but  they  are  an  in- 
evitable concomitant  of  ecumenical  relationships. 

65  Toronto  IV,  7. 

66  Toronto  IV,  8. 
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We  are  split  apart  because  we  have  failed  to  preserve  the  “whole- 
ness,” the  catholicity,  the  comprehensive  experience  of  Christian 
faith  and  life.  Only  through  the  restoration  of  this  wholeness  can 
we  approach  one  another  again.  The  ecumenical  movement  is  a 
symptom,  the  expression  of  the  call  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Church.57 

(5)  What  May  the  Council  Become?  Time  and  again  it 
has  been  asserted  that  the  World  Council  is  not  now,  nor 
ever  is  intended  to  be,  the  non-Roman  rival  of  the  Vatican, 
an  all-embracing  World-Church,  or  the  Holy  Catholic  Church 
of  which  the  creeds  speak.58  It  is  a constitutional  organiza- 
tion of  160  Churches  in  which  the  integrity  of  each  member 
is  respected.  But  this  denial  does  not  satisfactorily  answer 
the  question  of  what  the  Council  may  become,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God. 

There  are  members  of  participating  Churches  who  look  for 
no  other  expression  of  Christian  unity  than  that  which  they 
think  is  already  manifest  in  the  Council.  They  are  satisfied 
if  the  Council  is  never  more  than  an  association  in  which 
autonomous  Churches  work  together  so  much  as  they 
are  able  and  seek  mutual  edification  for  the  community  life 
and  mission  of  one  another.  Acceptance  of  this  view  would 
to  a large  extent  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the  Council  as 
a servant  of  Christian  unity,  and  would  be  an  avoidance  of 
the  challenge  raised  by  the  Churches’  “holy  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  situation.”59 

Many  others  have  asserted  the  belief  that  Christian  unity 
can  never  be  adequately  expressed  within  the  World  Council 
so  long  as  it  remains  an  association  in  which  co-operative 
action  suffices.  The  question  of  what  form  this  more  sub- 
stantial unity  may  take  is  one  which  must  remain  open.  If 
all  had  the  same  concept  of  Christian  unity  there  would  be 
no  ecumenical  problem,  for  the  chief  difficulty  in  this  prob- 

67  H.  van  der  Linde  in  The  Ecumenical  Review , III,  3,  p.  241. 

58  Toronto  III,  1. 
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lem  is  that  Christians  have  divergent  convictions  about  the 
way  to  overcome  disunity.  To  say  that  the  Council  must 
challenge  the  Churches  to  show  their  unity  in  the  mutual 
recognition  of  one  another's  doctrine,  ministry  and  Sacra- 
ments is  not  enough.  That  is  just  to  beg  the  whole  question, 
observes  Oliver  S.  Tomkins. 

If  all  the  Churches  now  in  the  Council  were  in  communion  with 
each  other,  it  could  only  be  because  they  were  not  thinking  in  terms 
of  the  federation  of  diversely-ordered,  independent  Churches,  but 
because  they  had  come  to  accept  a conception  of  unity  as  the  un- 
disputed common  acceptance  of  Sacraments,  doctrine  and  ministry 
however  defined;  no  longer  a Council  but  a Church  in  the  sense 
that  no  part  of  it  considered  any  other  part  of  it  to  be  lacking  in 
all  which  is  essential  for  the  common  life  in  the  Body  of  Christ.60 

On  account  of  such  a conception  of  a purpose  of  the  Coun- 
cil, the  Lund  delegates  could  urge:  “Should  not  our  Churches 
ask  themselves  whether  they  are  showing  sufficient  eagerness 
to  enter  into  conversation  with  other  Churches  . . . ?”61 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  Council  is  not  to  be  a federation, 
nor  to  become  a World-Church  by  synthetically  appropriat- 
ing the  diverse  doctrines  and  polities  of  member  Churches, 
it  must  always  look  forward  to  its  own  decrease  so  that  the 
manifestation  of  the  oneness  of  the  Church  may  increase. 

60  The  Ecumenical  Review , IV,  3,  p.  265. 

61  Lund  Report,  p.  6. 
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A.  Unity  in  Hope 

We  have  reviewed  some  of  the  current  facts  concerning 
the  Churches’  attitudes  toward  one  another  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  their  finding  exits  from  those  situations  of  relationship 
which  now  appear  to  be  blind  alleys.  But  from  the  testimony 
of  scriptural  faith  we  are  reminded  that  any  discussion  of 
these  facts  is  not  only  inadequate,  but  false,  if  it  is  not  car- 
ried on  in  the  framework  of  the  biblical  teaching  on  our 
hope:  that  is,  hope  in  the  perfect  redemptive  work  of  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  content  of  this  hope  is  far  different  from  that  of  the 
utopianism  which  has  characterized  the  thinking  and  hoping 
of  many  Christians  in  this  century.  Impelled  by  a strong 
enthusiasm  to  see  the  divine  love  and  righteousness  become 
fully  effective  in  the  affairs  of  men,  with  the  undivided,  har- 
monious Church  as  the  perfect  social  expression  of  that 
divine  reign,  many  Christians  yield  to  two  temptations:  they 
underestimate  the  tenacity  of  man’s  sin,  which  persistently 
confounds  efforts  to  achieve  both  church  unity  and  a “Chris- 
tian” world;  and  they  ignore  the  New  Testament’s  distinction 
between  the  Reign  of  God  as  partially  experienced  within 
history  and  as  fully  consummated  beyond  history. 

A renewed  concern  about  the  meaning  of  history,  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  eternal  life  is  now  being  expressed 
increasingly  by  theological  leaders  of  various  confessions. 
Prompted  by  recently  recovered  biblical  insights,  as  well  as 
by  the  social  and  political  exigencies  of  the  present  time, 
many  Christian  thinkers  are  rejecting  the  concept  of  God’s 
Kingdom  as  a social  order  evolving  progressively  toward  per- 
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fection.  They  realize  that  the  consummation  of  the  Kingdom 
necessarily  involves  judgment  upon  mankind  generally  and 
the  Church  in  particular.  They  are  less  disposed  therefore 
to  expect  the  full  and  perfect  unity  of  the  Church  as  an 
easily  achieved  historical  possibility.  The  separations  within 
the  Church  are  kindred  in  cause  and  kind  to  the  separations 
within  mankind  as  a whole.  The  same  Judge  and  Saviour  of 
mankind  will  judge  and  save  the  People  of  God.  This  aspect 
of  Christian  faith  gives  to  the  Church  the  dual  attitude  of 
both  fear  and  joy;  fear  for  its  infidelity,  and  joy  in  realization 
that  its  labors  are  not  in  vain.  While  theologians  dispute 
whether  the  consummation  of  God's  purpose  for  mankind 
and  the  Church  shall  take  place  within  or  beyond  the  end 
of  history,  there  is  much  agreement  that  the  perfect  unity 
of  the  Church  cannot  be  expected  apart  from  this  final  com- 
ing of  Jesus  Christ  as  Judge  and  Saviour. 

What  bearing  does  this  hope  have  on  present  relationships 
of  Churches?  On  the  one  hand,  this  kind  of  faith  delivers  us 
from  frustration  and  despair  when  we  consider  the  seemingly 
irreparable  damage  which  has  been  done  to  the  Church  by 
schism  and  separations.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  lead  those 
who  misapprehend  its  meaning  into  an  attitude  of  total  ir- 
responsibility, if  they  think  that  nothing  can  now  be  done 
about  our  divisions  and  that  God  will  ultimately  take  care 
of  them  anyhow. 

Two  things  still  confront  the  divided  Churches:  the  Lord's 
urgent  demand  that  the  unity  He  has  granted  them  now  be 
expressed  in  church  life;  and  the  hope  that  He  will  gather 
His  divided  People  into  one  at  His  final  coming.  In  the  face 
of  this  demand  and  this  hope,  Christians  of  all  traditions  are 
addressed  by  the  Lund  Conference: 

When  we  place  ourselves  in  our  Churches  under  His  judgment 
and  in  obedience  to  His  calling  and  His  sending,  we  shall  know 
that  we  cannot  manifest  our  unity  and  share  in  His  fullness  without 
being  changed.  Some  of  us  who  have  been  assured  that  we  possess 
the  true  order  and  the  true  sacraments  will  find  ourselves  called  to 
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give  its  rightful  place  to  the  preaching  of  the  Living  Word.  Some 
who  have  neglected  the  sacraments  will  be  confronted  by  Him  who 
humbled  Himself  in  Baptism  and  broke  bread  and  shared  the  cup 
to  make  us  partakers  of  His  passion  and  death.  Those  who  have 
sought  to  show  forth  the  glory  of  the  Church  as  the  Body  and 
Bride  of  Christ  must  stand  under  the  judgment  of  His  simplicity 
and  servanthood.  Churches  which  have  valued  little  His  prayer  that 
the  oneness  of  His  people  be  made  manifest  to  men  will  be  sum- 
moned to  make  His  prayer  their  own.  Churches  complacent  in  the 
face  of  racial  divisions  in  the  Body  will  be  brought  to  repentance 
by  Him  in  whom  bond  and  free,  Jew  and  Gentile,  Greek  and 
barbarian,  are  one.  Churches  which  have  stressed  one-sidedly  that 
God  in  His  Church  gives  Himself  to  men  will  be  reminded  that 
Christ  in  His  humanity  offered  Himself  to  the  Father.  Those  who 
are  ever  looking  backward  and  have  accumulated  much  precious 
ecclesiastical  baggage  will  perhaps  be  shown  that  pilgrims  must 
travel  light  and  that,  if  we  are  to  share  at  last  in  the  great  Supper, 
we  must  let  go  much  that  we  treasure.  Churches  settled  and  self- 
assured  will  have  to  hear  again  the  Lord’s  heart-broken  concern 
for  the  sheep  without  a shepherd  and  know  that  to  be  His  Church 
is  to  share  in  His  world-embracing  mission.  Churches  too  much 
at  home  in  the  world  will  hear  themselves  called  out  of  the  world. 
Churches  too  wrapped  up  in  their  own  piety  or  their  own  survival 
will  see  again  Him  who  identified  Himself  with  the  deprived  and 
the  oppressed. 

We  cannot  know  all  that  shall  be  disclosed  to  us  when  together 
we  look  to  Him  who  is  the  Head  of  the  Body.  It  is  easy  for  us  in 
our  several  Churches  to  think  of  what  our  separated  brethren 
need  to  learn.  Christ’s  love  will  make  us  more  ready  to  learn  what 
He  can  teach  us  through  them.  The  truth  we  would  hold  fast  is 
that  because  Christ  is  the  Head  and  the  Lord  of  the  Church,  His 
way  is  the  Church’s  way.  He  calls,  He  sends,  He  judges.  The  shape 
of  His  life  is  the  shape  of  the  Church’s  life.  The  mystery  of  His 
life  is  the  mystery  of  the  Church’s  life.1 

B.  The  Way  to  Christ  Is  the  Way  of  Unity 

Time  and  again  Christians  affirm  that  there  is  one  Church 
because  there  is  but  one  Head  of  the  Church,  and  that  it  is 

1 Report  of  the  Third  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  pp.  10-11. 
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Jesus  Christ  who  has  given  unity  to  His  People.  This  affirma- 
tion, which  is  fully  in  accord  with  the  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament  and  is  supported  by  theological  reflection,  is  yet 
in  danger  of  being  used  as  a mere  cliche  in  ecumenical  dis- 
cussions. It  is  spoken  so  frequently  and  casually  that  its 
really  profound  meaning  is  ignored  to  a lamentable  degree. 

Three  great  conferences  of  the  ecumenical  movement  at 
Lausanne,  Edinburgh  and  Amsterdam  were  seriously  occu- 
pied with  the  problem  of  the  nature  of  the  Church’s  unity. 
But  quite  understandably  at  those  stages  of  modern  ecu- 
menical discussion,  they  chose  to  seek  answers,  not  in  re- 
spect to  the  center  of  unity,  Jesus  Christ,  but  on  such 
important  but  derivative  matters  as  the  ministry,  church 
polity,  authority.  Sacraments  and  the  Church’s  function  in 
the  world.  We  must  not  minimize  these  matters.  But  there 
is  a growing  conviction  which  was  articulated  at  the  Lund 
Conference  that  we  must  get  behind  these  familiar  problems 
to  the  source  and  center  of  the  Church — to  the  person  and 
redemptive  work  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  "in  Christ,”  as  St.  Paul  used  the 
phrase  so  frequently?  In  what  ways  can  we  understand  the 
Body  of  Christ,  as  the  Church  is  designated?  What  do  the 
other  biblical  figures  for  Christ  tell  of  His  meaning?  How 
does  Christ  still  live  in  the  Church  while  the  Church  lives 
in  Him?  What  do  the  Cross  and  the  Resurrection  mean  for 
the  unity  of  the  Church  as  a whole?  How  is  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  manifest  in  the  Church?  If  the  unity  of  the 
Church  derives  from  the  one  Christ  in  unity  with  God  the 
Father  and  with  His  People,  what  explanations  can  be  given 
for  existing  divisions  in  the  Church?  How  does  Jesus  Christ 
show  us  the  means  by  which  divisions  shall  be  healed? 

It  is  undoubtedly  a sign  of  promise  that  theological  leaders 
of  the  World  Council  have  agreed  to  study  such  questions 
as  these.  The  maturity  of  the  ecumenical  movement  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  such  fundamental  theological  prob- 
lems will  be  explored.  Moreover,  it  is  agreed  that  such  study 
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must  not  proceed  in  the  isolation  of  confessional  or  denomi- 
national groups,  but  rather  in  the  structure  of  the  Commission 
on  Faith  and  Order.  The  second  chapter  of  the  Lund  Report 
has  pointed  the  way  to  Christ  as  the  way  of  unity.  It  is  even 
possible  that  formal  theological  inquiry  will  not  find  this 
way,  since  God  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons  does  not  make 
His  ways  known  only  to  theologians.  Perhaps  it  will  remain 
for  the  Church  as  a whole  to  manifest  a new  obedience  to 
its  Lord  in  mission,  ministry  and  worship  before  Jesus  Christ 
will  be  sufficiently  recognized  as  the  true  vine,  giving  life 
and  unity  to  His  branches. 


V 


CONCLUDING  QUESTIONS 


So  long  as  no  fully  adequate  solutions  for  the  various 
problems  of  church  unity  are  in  sight,  Christians  must  con- 
tinue to  seek  answers  to  the  questions  raised  in  the  Survey. 
The  most  important  ones,  with  page  references  in  the  Survey, 
are: 

(1)  What  does  the  absence  of  denominations  or  confes- 
sions in  the  New  Testament  mean  for  the  existence  and  in- 
terrelationships of  such  bodies  in  our  present  time? 

(2)  If  individual  Christians  can  be  accounted  by  all  as 
members  of  the  Church,  why  cannot  the  corporate  bodies  be 
recognized  in  which  these  Christians  received  God's  grace? 
(P.  16.) 

(3)  On  what  theological  grounds  do  some  Churches  refuse 
to  be  concerned  with  the  problem  of  recognizing  other 
Churches?  (P.  16.) 

(4)  How  does  the  readiness  to  give  full  recognition  to 
other  Churches,  even  without  reciprocation,  differ  from  mere 
indifference  to  doctrine?  ( P.  17. ) 

(5)  What  attitude  should  Churches  of  the  World  Council 
take  toward  the  churchly  character  of  the  multiverse  sects 
which  own  Christ  as  Lord? 

(6)  Is  Professor  Peter  Brunner  right  when  he  asserts: 

A Church  of  one  particular  confession  which  has  not  the  perfect 
right  to  proclaim  to  all  Christian  people,  “ Here  is  the  banner  of 
the  Lord!  These  are  the  insignia  round  which  the  Una  Sancta 
rallies  in  visible  form!”  thereby  admits  that  it  is  conscious  ...  of 
elements  within  itself  which  do  not  measure  up  to  the  true  nature 
of  the  Church.1 

1 The  Ecumenical  Review , III,  3,  p.  228. 
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(7)  On  the  basis  of  known  examples  of  “growing  into 
unity,”  why,  or  why  not,  is  this  a valid  principle  for  over- 
coming the  deepest  differences  between  Churches?  (P.  36.) 
What  other  factors  must  be  considered? 

(8)  How  can  it  be  demonstrated  that  evangelism  is  im- 
peded by  disunity?  Is  it  not  impelled  by  confessional  loyalty? 
(P.  37.) 

(9)  What  are  the  full  and  specific  implications  of  the  dic- 
tum, that  Churches  should  do  all  things  together  except  those 
which  deep  difference  of  conviction  compels  them  to  do 
separately?  (P.  38.) 

(10)  Why,  or  why  not,  is  Canon  Hodgson  theologically 
justified  in  distinguishing  God’s  abiding  will  for  the  Church 
from  His  will  for  the  present  divided  conditions?  (Pp.  40-41.) 

(11)  In  what  sense  do  the  doctrines  of  creation  and  re- 
demption show  that  social  and  cultural  factors  affecting 
church  unity  are  not  “non-theological”?  (Pp.  41-42.) 

(12)  How  does  the  Basis  of  the  World  Council  succeed 
or  fail  to  fulfill  the  three  functions  named  on  p.  43. 

(13)  In  the  light  of  discussion  on  p.  47  what  view  of  the 
future  form  of  the  World  Council  would  you  defend? 

(14)  In  view  of  the  nature  of  Christian  hope,  what  de- 
grees and  forms  of  visible  unity  can  we  legitimately  expect 
before  the  fulfillment  of  all  things  by  Christ?  (Pp.  49-50.) 

(15)  Why  does  the  Christian  hope  in  Christ  as  the  one 
who  will  fulfill  the  unity  of  the  Church  not  strip  Christians 
of  responsibility  to  work  for  its  clearer  manifestation?  ( P.  50 ) 

( 16)  Note  the  profoundly  significant  questions  on  p.  52  con- 
cerning Christ  and  the  Church. 
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